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OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 15, 1954 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON OversEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:35 a. m., in the 
Foreign Relations Committee room, United State Capitol Building, 
Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Hickenlooper (presiding), Wiley (chairman of 
the full committee), Mundt, Knowland, Fulbright, and Gillette. 

Also present : Senator Smith of New Jersey. 

Senator HickEentoorer. The committee will be in order. 


SUMMARY OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE’S WORK 


This is the final public meeting of the Special Subcommittee on the 
Overseas Information Programs. Our authority under Senate Reso- 
lution 117 of the 83d Congress expires on February 1. 

The subcommittee was activated on June 30, 1952, under Senate 
Resolution 74 of the 82d Congress. It was organized under the chair- 
manship, first of Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. 

During the past 18 months we have undertaken a very comprehensive 
review of the purposes and operations of the overseas information 
program. Extensive hearings were held last winter and spring in 
Washington and in New York. Members of the subcommittee made 
on-the-spot studies of operations in almost every part of the world. 

I might add parenthetically that certain parts of the world that 
were not visited by members of the subcommittee on specific subcom- 
mittee assignments were actually visited by members of the committee 
on other assignments and during the course of those visits they main- 
tained their interest in the activities of the subcommittee, and did a 
little extra observation at that time. 

The principal report of the subcommittee was filed on June 15, 
1953. It contained numerous recommendations for strengthening the 
information program and bringing about a more efficient and effective 
organization. 


BASIC PRINCIPLE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


As the work of the subcommittee draws to a close, I want to reiterate 
the principle which has guided our work from the outset. We have 
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approached this investigation with a single purpose in mind: To act 
constructively to make the information program more effective. 

This prine iple has prevailed because we believe that the program is 
an essential instrument in the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
Nation. 

From its inception, the information program has been the subject 
of extensive criticism. The subcommittee found that much of this 
criticism was justified ; some of it was not. 

Overseas information is a new undertaking for this country, and 
there were bound to be initial difficulties. The conscientious applica- 
tion of the subcommittee’s recommendations can do much to meet the 
complaints which have been raised. What is most needed during the 
next 2 or 3 years is a period of stability. In an atmosphere of that 
kind, it should be possible to delineate clearly the long-range role of 
overseas information in the foreign policy of the United States. 

Before we proceed with our witnesses today, I want to express my 
thanks to my colleagues who have contributed so much to the work of 
the committee. They are Senators Wiley, Knowland, Mundt, Ful- 
bright, Green, Gillette, and Hill. 

I might say, in addition, that the purpose of this meeting is also to 
afford an opportunity to the information agency and to the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service to give a roundup of their 
views as a result of the last 6 or 7 months of operation under the 
reorganization plan. 

We realize that there has not been a great deal of time under this 
reorganization plan, but we do feel that the committee, before its 
final report is filed, can benefit from the observations of those who 
have been charged with its operation under this program. 

Senator Funrsricur. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Senator Fulbright. 


OUTSTANDING CONDUCT OF THE INVESTIGATION 


Senator Futerieutr. As former chairman and, as I guess, ranking 
Democrat of this committee, I would like to say that I think the 
chairman, the Senator from Iowa, has done an outstanding job in the 
conduct of this committee. I believe it has been a model in its pro- 
cedures, and I think the material that has been developed will be of 
benefit to the Government for many years in the future. It is a thor- 
ough and workmanlike job. 

There has been no partisanship whatever in the conduct of this 
committee. There never has been, to my knowledge, a single con- 
troversy. I think the proceedings of this committee might well serve 
4s a model for the conduct of all Senate committees. I congratulate 
the Senator from Iowa for having done an outstanding job in the 
conduct of this committee. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Regardless of whether the chairman merits 
such a fine compliment, I would be less than human if I did not appre- 
ciate your kind words. 

Senator Futsrient. I mean it very sincerely. 

Senator Gitterre. Mr. Chairman, may I be permitted to make an 
additional statement? 

Senator Hickenwoorer. My colleague, Senator Gillette. 
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Senator GitLerre. Because the Senator from Arkansas, the former 
chairman, was, of necessity, somewhat modest in his reference to the 
work, I want to say that in all the years that I have been in the Con- 
gress, I have never served on a subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of my colleague from Iowa and the former chairman, that approached 
its work in a more sincere, earnest and dignified w: Ly, with the entire 
absence of fanfare and, as the Senator from Arkansas suggested, entire 
absence of partisanship. 

The subcommittee, now completing its work, can well be proud of its 
work, It was a genuine pleasure and privilege to serve under the 
chairmanship of both of you gentlemen, and to have had a small part 
in the work of the subcommittee. 

Senator Hickentoorrer. Thank you, Senator Gillette. 

I just want to say in connection with that that the entire committee 
has been completely willing and cooperative. 

Senator Wiley ? 

Senator Witey. Mr. Chairman, I am sure the situation calls for the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee to say a few words. 

Yesterday it was my privilege to comment on the efficient and pro- 
ficient manner in which the chairman, Senator Hickenlooper, had 
conducted this work following the pattern that has been laid down by 
the previous chairman, Senator Fulbright. 

There was no partisanship. Instead there was an active desire to 
get at the facts and find a solution, if such could be found. I am 
very happy to pay this sincere compliment for the efficient job done 
by Senator Hickenlooper and the previous chairman. 

I might say that this praise is also due in large measure to all of 
the subcommittees of the committee of which T happen to be chair- 
man, where, we proceed earnestly, without partisanship. Members 
of the committee recognize that the foreign relations activities of 
this committee are probably among the most serious and significant 
that are done by the legislative branch of Government, and, generally 
speaking, proceed without partisanship. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Thank you, Senator Wiley. Senator Know- 
land. 

Senator KNow.anp. I would just like to add one word. First, I 
fully subscribe to what has been said by my colleagues of the able 
chairmanship of the present chairman, and Senator Fulbright, who 
preceded him. Secondly I concur in what Senator Wiley has said, 
that the field of foreign policy, like the national defense of our coun- 
try, is not a partisan question. It deals with problems that affect us 
as American citizens. After all we are all, so to speak, in the same 
plane, and if the plane goes down, whether we be Republicans or 
Democrats, we all crash together. 

Consequently, we have a heavy responsibility in this field which 
T think the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate has carried 
out in the finest traditions of bipartisan cooperation. 

Senator Hicken oorrer. Thank you, Senator Knowland. 

The first witness this morning is Mr. Theodore Streibert, Director 
of the United States Information Agency. Mr. Streibert, I believe 
you have a prepared statement ? 
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STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; I have a short statement. 

Senator Hickennoorer. May I say before you begin your statement, 
that a series of questions was prepared sometime ago, and submitted 
under cover of letters from me to Mr. Streibert and Secretary Dulles. 
These questions were based upon the experience of the committee 
members. 

The answers have been provided by Department of State and the 
Information Service. The questions and answers are a rather volumi- 
nous document, consisting of 53 typewritten pages. 

I believe Mr. Streibert will attempt to summarize somewhat his 
views, but for the record, at this point, without objection, I will have 
incorporated my letters and the questions which the committee sub- 
mitted to Mr. Streibert on December 18, and the answers to those 
questions. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


DECEMBER 18, 1953. 
Mr. THEODORE STREIBERT, 
Director, United States Information Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

DerAR MR. StrRErBeRT: As you know, the Special Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
on Overseas Information Programs of the United States is to terminate its activi- 
ties on February 1, 1954. Since filing its report last June, various members of 
the committee and the staff have had an opportunity to study the program in 
areas not covered prior to the June report, particularly in Latin America. More- 
over, the United States Information Agency, under your direction, has now had 
opportunity to make some changes in emphasis in its program and to operate 
for some 6 months as an independent agency. 

Before filing our final report it seems to me that it might be advisable for 
the subcommittee to hold a session with you and such other officers of United 
States Information Agency as you my wish to ccompany you in order to discuss 
the operations of the program. I also plan to hold a session with the representa- 
tives of the Department of State to cover informational activities still performed 
under its jurisdiction. 

In order that the hearing might be as productive as possible, I am enclosing a 
memorandum suggesting a series of follow-up questions on the recommendations 
submitted by the committee last June. It would be helpful if your comments on 
the program could be directed to these questions, not excluding, of course, any 
other testimony which you may with to present. The subcommittee may also 
have additional questions relating to USIA operations in Latin America. 

I am sending a copy of the attached checklist of questions to the Secretary of 
State. 

Sincerely yours, 
30URKE B. HiCKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the Overseas Information Programs. 


DeEcEMBER 18, 1953. 
Hon. Jonn Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State, Department of State, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, the Special Foreign Relations Subcom- 
mitte on Overseas Information Programs of the United States is to terminate 
its activities on February 1, 1954. Since filing its report last June, various mem- 
bers of the committee and the staff have had an opportunity to study the 
program in areas not covered prior to the June report, particularly in Latin 
America. Before making a final report, the subcommittee intends to hold a 
session of hearings to discuss various aspects of the operation of the program 
at the present time. I plan to invite officials of the United States Information 
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Agency to testify at these hearings along the lines of the inclosed checklist of 
questions. 

Since the Department of State continues to handle exchanges of persons, I 
thought you might wish to designate an official qualified to testify on this aspect 
of the program. I would appreciate it if the designee would direct his testimony 
to the pertinent sections of the enclosed checklist, not excluding, of course, any 
other testimony you may wish him to present. The hearings are tentatively 
scheduled to be held on January 12. 

Sincerely yours, 
BourkKeE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the Overseas Information Programs. 





COMMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY ON QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Committee recommendation (a). Strengthen coordination of psychological 
strategy 

Question. How is the United States Information Agency represented on the 
Operations Coordinating Board? 

Answer. The United States Information Agency is represented at a weekly 
Operations Coordinating Board meeting by staff members. The Director of the 
Agency attends upon invitation. In addition, an Agency representative serves on 
the Board of Assistants of the OCB, which takes final action on certain matters 
on behalf of their principals. The United States Information Agency is repre- 
sented on each working group established by the OCB and participates fully in 
its deliberations. 

Question. Is this regarded by the Information Agency as adequate to the needs 
of the program? 

Answer. We feel the Director of the USIA should be a regular member of 
the OCB. Because of the considerable role of the United States Information 
Agency in carrying out policies and projects arrived at by OCB, and because of 
the Agency’s capabilities for ascertaining overseas reactions to such policies 
and projects, it would seem advisable for the Agency to be a regular member of 
OCB. 

Question. In what ways has the coordination of psychological strategy been 
improved? 

Answer. The primary way in which the coordination of psychological strategy 
has been improved has been through the Operations Coordinating Board, the 
Board Assistants and the working groups. This has assured that the view- 
points and considerations of all agencies concerned with psychological strategy 
are brought to bear on a particular program. Modification of existing policy may 
also be proposed through the OCB mechanism. In special instances such as the 
United Nations consideration of the atrocity issue and the President’s speech 
before the United Nations on peaceful uses of atomic energy, interdepartmental 
committees were established to assure maximum exploitation. 


Committee recommendation (b). Consolidate nonmilitary overseas information 
programs, coordinate all exchange of persons programs 

Question. What difficulties have been encountered in consolidating the various 
informational activities of Foreign Operations Administration with the United 
States Information Agency? 

Answer. In TCA countries no funds are available for acding its information 
activities to the Agency’s normal functions; the Agency had to absorb these 
additional information functions with decreased personnel and funds. No diffi- 
culties encountered in taking over information activities formerly conducted by 
MSA except they had to be on a much reduced scale. 

Question. Is the process of consolidation now complete or are some informa- 
tion activities still handled in FOA? 

Answer. In some areas, especially TCA countries, the tendency exists to con- 
tinue existing information activities in FOA and the separation of straight infor- 
mation work from technical program support information has not been clearcut. 

Question. What system of coordination has been established between FOA 
and USIA? Are both agencies satisfied with the results, e. g., Is FOA getting 
the amount and type of publicity necessary for the success of its program? 


31024—54—pt. 3——-2 
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Answer. Coordination overseas is accomplished through joint review of pro- 
posed country plans and programs, generally under the immediate guidance of 
the chief of diplomatic mission, prior to sending such proposals to Washington. 
The revision of country plans and program adjustments are made on a similar 
basis or through staff meetings at which both USIA and FOA are represented. 
In Washington there are designated USIA liaison officers who act as Agency rep- 
resentatives in FOA staff meetings and who are responsible for coordinating 
matters of mutual concern, FOA has been consulted periodically but has lodged 
no complaint with the United States Information Agency. However, the United 
States Information Agency’s effectiveness is limited by funds available. 

Question. To what extent have FOA personnel been absorbed into USIA? 

Answer. As of August 1, 1953, 69 Americans and 477 local employees were 
transferred from MSA (FOA) to USIA together with the funds which were 
appropriated to MSA for fiscal year 1954. This action completed the transfer 
of the information functions and employees of MSA to USIA pursuant to Re- 
organization Plan No. 8. The former MSA information functions and employees 
have been integrated into USIA operations. (NotTe.—FOA was created by Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 7 as of August 1, 1953.) 

Question. How are USIA operations here and overseas coordinated with the 
exchange of persons programs ? 

Answer, In Washington, USIA and IES are currently working out an inter 
agency relationship agreement setting forth responsibilities of the respective 
offices in a written document. Overseas USIS continues to handle all exchange 
of persons just as it did in the past. The only change is that it is now ona 
reimbursable basis and instructions emanate from the IES branch of the State 
Department which is not under the same Washington direction as USIA. 

Question. Is the relationship satisfactory? 

Answer. Yes. It must continue to be administered by USIA in the field 
vecause it is an integral part of the cultural affairs program. Leaders, special- 
ists, and other exchange of persons are scheduled as a part of the activities 
carried on by our information centers. 


} 


Committee recommendation (c). Give the International Information Administra- 
tion greater autonomy within the Department of State for a trial period of 
1 year; or establish it as a separate agency, except that the exchange of 
persons program should remain in the Department 

Question. What advantages or disadvantages have become apparent in the 
separation of USIA from the Department of State? 

Answer. Since the United States Information Agency has been in existence 
only 5 months, it is difficult to make any detailed observations on advantages 
or disadvantages resulting from the separation of the agency from the Depart- 
ment of State. As of this date we have no reason to believe that the advantages 
cited during the hearings on Reorganization Plan No. 8 are not still valid. 

A few of the specific advantages can be summarized as follows: 

1. Combining the overt foreign information programs of the Government, 
specifically of the old ITA, MSA, and TCA, has eliminated duplication and waste 
of resources. 

2. Participation of the United States Information Agency in the CCB, its 
working groups and panels provides a means whereby the agency principally con- 
cerned with carrying out psychological activities on the information side partici- 
pates directly in the decisions effecting such activities. 

3. Separation has made possible the development of personnel and administra- 
tive procedures more suited to the special needs of an information program than 
those of the Department of State. Also, appropriated funds are now under 
complete control of information executive 

4. Internal organization of the agency reflects a more effective administration 
of the program: media are established as services, not as autonomous units, the 
Office of Policy and Programs and the Office of Administration, under the 
Director, provide centralized direction for program operations. The assistant 
directors for areas insure that a proper balance is maintained between Washing- 
ton and field direction, and that the special need of each area is met. 

Certain administrative difficulties have arisen but it is hoped that these prob- 
lems can be solved to the mutual satisfaction of both agencies. For example, 
diplomatic status within the field mission has been subject to question and un- 
certainty but it is expected that this will settle down satisfactorily in due course. 

On the policy side we do not believe that any disadvantage have resulted from 
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the reorganization due to the close cooperation maintained between the policy 
office of USIA and the Department of State. 

Question. Is policy cordination generally regarded as adequate? How is it 
attained, at the highest level, on a day-to-day basis at every level? How are 
operations coordinated in the field? In what way is the chief of mission at each 
post assured of having complete authority for the information missions abroad? 

Answer. The Department provides guidance on foreign policy to the USIA in 
the following ways: 

1. A daily meeting is held in the office of the Assistant Secretary for Public 
Affairs attended by the public affairs advisers of the regional and functional 
bureaus of the Department, and by representatives of the policy and prograim 
staff of the USIA, who know the needs of the several media. Prior to the meet- 
ing, all concerned in it have familiarized themselves with the public opinion 
problems arising from foreign policy matters. In addition, the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs joins the meeting to advise, as appropriate, of important 
decisions taken and measures discussed at the level of the Secretary. 

On the basis of information gathered throughout the Department and of 
requests for information put by the representatives of USLA, agreements are 
reached as to information that should be made available to the Information 
Agency by the Department. Written statements, 1 or 2 pages in length, set 
forth the relevant facts of a given situation, the official United States position 
with revard thereto and the public position which the Department proposes to 
take. These statements are issued over the name of the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs. 

2. On receipt of the verbal or written statements giving foreign policy guidance, 
the Information Agency determines how the matter should he treated in United 
States official information, what media shall be used, what audiences shall be 
sought, what devices shall be employed to gain the desired effect The Office of 
Policy and Programs, United States Information Agency, takes two actions: 

(a) A news policy note is prepared and transmitted immediately to the 
broadcasting service and to the press service and, when concerned, to the 
motion picture service 

(b) Area officers concerned determine whether USIA posts overseas should 
be provided with specific information guidance. If an “Infoguide” contain 
ing information policy guidance is transmitted to appropriate posts overseas 
by airmail pouch or by telegram if urgency so requires. 

3. In addition, there are daily personal exchanges between officers of the 
Agency and officers of the Department of State, during which current develop- 
ments having important policy implications are discussed. Their conversations 
result in informal understandings with regard to given situations. As required, 
these are set down in written, formal statements. 

4. Seven metings are held weekly in the Office of Policy and Programs of the 
United States Information Agency; 1 by the Near East staff, 2 by the Far East 
staff, 2 by the Europe staff, and 2 by the American Republics staff, which are at- 
tended by the public affairs adviser for the area of the Department of State 
concerned and by a representative of the assistant area director (USIA) con- 
cerned. These meetings result in the development of information policy and 
programs relating specifically to a given area or country 

5. Occasional meetings are held by the Under Secretary of State, the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs, or other principal officers of the Depart- 
ment, with the Director of United States Information Agency and his principal 
assistants to work out problems of policy and of relationship at top level. The 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs meets weekly at luncheon 
with the Director, USIA, and his principal assistants. 

6. The Office of Policy and Programs has organized a series of background 
discussions held periodically in New York through which responsible officers of 
the Department of State together with IOP officials brief selected VOA officers 
not only on policy determinations and their ramifications but also on (a) the 
considerations taken into account in making policy determinations and ()b) 
problems with which the United States Government must cope in the advance- 
ment of foreign policy objectives. 

7. The Department furnishes the United States Information Agency with a 
daily flow of copies of cables and other documents, up to and including top 
secret, so that the Agency may be kept fully informed of foreign policy develop- 
ments and background. 

8. Coordination of field operations, and authority of the chief of mission: 

Executive Order 10476, part III, directs chief of mission to “coordinate the 
activities of the representatives of United States agencies in such country” and 
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to exercise “* * * general direction and leadership of the entire United States 
effort.” 

There has never been any qustion about the chief of mission having complete 
authority for the information activities in his country. The assistant directors 
have found that the PAO’s and other mission personnel have full understanding 
of the authority and responsibility of the chief of mission in this respect. Cir- 
cular instructions from the Agency and the Department of State have made the 
situation clear. 

The PAO is responsible for maintaining close contact with the ambassador 
and with various sections of the embassy, particularly for the coordination of 
any major program shifts or activities which might be of concern for the em- 
bassy. PAO’s have been requested to develop their country objectives with the 
approval of their ambassadors. In case of disagreement, the matter would be 
referred to Washington. 

Under the terms of the reorganization orders, the ambassador in the field has 
the same relationship to the PAO as the Department to USIA in Washington on 
policy questions. The ambassador is responsible for providing the PAO with 
political guidance, 

Since August 1, 1953, contact between the chief of mission and his PAO has, 
in a number of places, been closer than it was heretofore and a number of the 
chiefs of mission are showing more interest in and have a better understanding 
of the information program than they had before. 

The United States Information Agency is unaware of any serious failures of 
coordination with the Department of State and believes that in general its 
policies are adequately coordinated with those of the Department of State. 


Committee recommendation (d), Establish independent personnel system suited 
to the needs of the overseas information program 

Question. Has the number of supergrades in the agency been increased? 
Have any outstanding specialists in informational or related activities been 
brought into the program? 

Answer. Section 1 (d) of Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 provided 15 addi- 
tional super-grade positions for the Agency. All 15 of these positions have been 
allocated by the Civil Service Commission. In the Department of State, ITA 
had three supergrade positions. The Agency has a request now pending in the 
Civil Service Commission to establish three new supergrades to supersede the 
three IIA positions. If the Civil Service Commission approves the three pending 
requests, the Agency will have a total of 18 supergrade positions. 

The following is a partial list of recent appointments to key positions: 

Mr. Andrew Berding, Assistant Director for Policy and Programs: Prior to 
his position with this Agency, Mr. Berding served as (1) Director of Informa- 
tion, Department of Defense, coordinating the information activities of the 
Armed Services throughout the world; (2) Director of Information for the 
Office of the Defense Mobilization; (3) Director of Information for the Mutual 
Security Agency; (4) head of the Information Division of the ECA mission in 
Italy; and (5) foreign representative for the Associated Press in Europe for 13 
years, including 5 years as chief of the bureau in Rome. 

Mr. Leonard F. Erikson, Assistant Director for Radio and Soviet Orbit Opera- 
tions: Mr. Erikson is an outstanding expert in radio and advertising. He has 
been vice president and director of MceCann-BHrikson, Inc., a New York advertis- 
ing agency, where he was in charge of the radio-television department. He 
served as general sales manager of the Columbia Broadcasting System for a 
number of years. Prior to his activities in the advertising and broadcasting 
fields, he was engaged in newspaper and magazine work. 

Mr. Edward Lethen, Deputy Assistant Director for Radio and Soviet Orbit 
Operations: Mr. Lethen has had 16 years of executive experience with the Mac- 
fadden Publications. At the time he left to go with Columbia Broadcasting 
System in 1951, he was director of advertising. Prior to his position with this 
Acency, he served as director of sales extension for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System in New York City. 

Mr. Harlan Logan, Chief, Press Service: From 1936 to 1989, Mr. Logan was 
editor and publisher of Scribner’s magazine. From 1940 through 1946, he was 
editor and general manager of Look magazine. He owned and managed Visual 
Enterprises, Inc., from 1947 to 1952. Prior to his present post, he held the 
position of director, public relations, for Corning Glass Works and Steuben 
Glass, Inc. 
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Mr. Andrew W. Smith, Chief, Motion Picture Service: Mr. Smith is a prominent 
executive in the film industry with over 35 years’ experience in the field. From 
1942 until 1951 he was vice president and general manager in charge of dis- 
tribution for 20th Century Fox in New York. During the previous 5 years, he 
held the position of general sales manager in charge of distribution, first for 
United Artists Pictures for 1938 to 1940 and later for RKO Pictures from 1940 
to 1942. 

Mr. Richard F. Cook, Assistant Director for Administration: Mr. Cook brings 
to this agency wide national and international management experience. Prior 
to his assignment with this agency, he served as (1) Director of the Program 
Office of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion; (2) Assistant Director of Management for the Office of Price Stabilization ; 
(8) Deputy Director of che International Educational Exchange Program, 
Department of State; and (4) adviser on organization of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission. 

Mr. Nedville E. Nordness, Assistant Director for Europe: Mr. Nordness joined 
the staff of the United States Information Agency on August 1 when the foreign 
information work of the Mutual Security Agency was transferred to the new 
United States Information Agency. Returning to Washington in 1951, after 8 
years in Europe, Mr. Nordness served as Deputy Director and later Director of 
the Office of Information of the Mutual Security Agency. In 1943 he went to 
Europe as a war correspondent for the Associated Press and became chief of the 
AP bureau in Norway in 1945 and later chief of the International News Service's 
Scandinavian bureau in 1946. He left that post in 1948 to work with ECA, first 
as Chief of Information for the ECA Mission in Norway and later as Assistant 
Chief of the Mission. 

Mr. Nordness served on the staffs of both INS and the AP in the United States 
previous to 1943. Born in Montevideo, Minn., in 1915, Mr. Nordness majored in 
journalism at the Universities of Minnesota and Southern California. 

Mr. William L. Clark, Assistant Director for the American Republics: Mr. 
Clark joined the International Information Administration in March of 1953 as 
a special assistant to the Administrator after 4 years’ association with public 
relations tirms. During the war years, he was with the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs as an Associate Director of the Policy-Content Division. 
From 1936 to 1941 and from 1946 to 1948 he served in various capacities with the 
United States News and World Report. Mr. Clark 39, was born in Cynwyd, Pa., 
attended St. Paul’s School and received a degree from Harvard University 
in 1936. 

Question. How much and what kind of interchange of personnel is now carried 
on between the Department of State and the USIA How many IIA employees 
were transferred to USIA? 

Answer. All former Department of State personnel who were engaged in the 
information program were transferred to the new agency on August 1, 1953, with 
the exception of Foreign Service officers. The Director of USIA has no authority 
to appoint FSO’s. However, the Department has agreed to loan FSO’s to the 
Agency for assignment in the program. At present there are 61 such officers 
detailed from the Department. The Agency intends to make the fullest possible 
use of experienced FSO’s and is hopeful that the number assigned can be in 
creased. At the completion of their assignments, these officers will return to the 
Department for assignment. In this way, there will be a continued interchange 
of FSO’s between the Department and USIA. 

The Department and USIA have independent appointment authority under the 
civil service system. However, the Agency is prepared to cooperate with the 
Department in the release of qualified personnel for appointment in the Depart- 
ment and has every reason to believe the Department will be equally cooperative 
in the release of any State Department employee who may be exceptionally well 
qualified for work in the information program. 

There were 1,275 Americans overseas transferred from IIA to USIA as of 
August 1, 1953, and 2,340 employees in the United States transferred to the new 
agency. In addition, 8,215 overseas local employees were transferred to the new 
agency. 

Question. Does the Administrator have authority to separate unsuitable 
employees? How many have been so separated? What procedure has been 
established to insure that employees are not subjected to capricious or arbitrary 
treatment? 

Answer. The Director does have authorities available to separate employees for 
a variety of causes. Terminations may be accomplished by several methods under 
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different authorities. The authorities available to the Director include the 
following: 

1. 1954 Appropriation Act.—The 1954 Appropriation Act provided that until 
January 1, 1954, the Director had authority to terminate the employment of 
any person above the grade of GS-7 transferred to or employed by USIA with 
the exception of those employees entitled to veteran’s preference. The au- 


thority was applicable to both domestic and foreign service employees. An 
impartial board was established by the Director. This board reviewed recom- 
mendations of administrative personnel rhe committee then made recom- 


mendations to the Director as to what action he should take. If a recom- 
mendation of dismissal was made, the Director again reviewed such recom- 
mendations with the committee before taking final action. 

Under this authority 85 employees were considered for separation from the 
Agency. Some of these employees resigned rather than be terminated, and 
others were separated under the normal RIF procedures 

“2. Civil service rules and regulations Domestic employment of USIA 
is governed by the civil service system. The same authorities as are avail- 
able to the heads of other departments and agencies to separate unsuitable 
civil service employees are likewise available to the Director of USIA 

3. Foreign Service Act.—The aut! orities of the Secretary of State under 
the Foreign Service Act to separate foreign service employees for mal 
feasance, unsatisfactory performance of duty, ete., are also available to the 
Director The functions of the Board of the Foreign Service with respect 
to the conduct of hearings on separation action cases for these causes are to 
he available to the Director as provided in the 1954 Appropriation Act. 

1. Terminations where emploiiment is not consistent- with the interests of 
national security.—The security requirements for Government employment 
prescribed by the President by Executive Order 10450 of April °7. 1953. are 
applicable to this agency. Authorities for termination action for these rea- 
sons are available to the Director as they are to the heads of other depart 
ments and agencies. 

». Reduction in force Since August 1, 1953, the agency has accomplished a 
sizable reduction in force. The reduction was carried on under applicable 
RIF regulations. However, the regulations work in such a way that both 
good and poor employees are separated. While no attempt has been made 
to calculate the number of emplovees who may have been of questionable 
competency or suitability, it is inevitable that a proportionate number of 
less con petent employees were reduced in foree during this period, To the 
extent that the RIF regulations permitted, every effort was made during 
the process to retain the best qualified personnel. During the reduction in 
force, 354 American employees and 1,512 alien employees were separated. 

Employees of USIA have all the usual precautions against capricious or arbi- 
trar ction in separetion. The Veterans’ Preference Act, civil service rules and 
regu ations, the bearing requirements of the Foreign Service Act and the hear- 
in’ processes of Executive Order 10450 are applicable to termination for cause 
of USIA employees. 

Question. Have any programs heen curtailed, or not expanded, because suit- 
able personnel was not available? 

Answer. The past 5 months can be described as the shakedown period dur 
ing which time the Agency was reervanizn’, reducing personnel, and reviewing 
its provram in relation to the availebility of resources. Obviously certain pro 

s have been curtailed or not expanded as a result of the reduction of 
available funds. However, generally sneuling, the curtailment of programs has 
been due to reduced funds and budvetary authorization for personnel rather 
than the lack of qualified employees. There will always be the problem of 
finding the best qualified employees for the specific jobs, but to date our problem 
has heen how to do the best job with the reduced number of employees. 

The major difficulty experienced to Cate hos been in locating, clearing, and 
appointing top flimht persons to bead the organizational elements established 
in the reorganization. This diffienltv has, to some degree, hampered our 
ability to move quickly into our new orvanivational concepts. However, it has 
not heen a cause for curtailment or hinderance to expansion of any vital 
program. 

There have heen and there will be in the future individual positions which 
will b»’ vacant for some period pend'ng the location of the most qu»lified person, 
During the period that such vacancies exist the program may suffer to some 
extent. Certain instances of this nature have been called to the attention of the 
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commitiee. An adequate number of area and language specialists has yet to 
be found, and this has delayed needed expansion in some critical areas 

In order to reduce the number of such vacancies and to shorten the period 
during which the positions are vacant, the personnel program is bei 
strengthened by assigning as “area personne! officers,” top grade personnel whose 
responsibility will be to give priority to advance planning for personnel opera 
tions in their respective areas The area personnel cfficers will coordinate 
their activities and plans with the assistant area 
that overseas personnel requirements will be 1 
In addition, a system for the interchange of personnel between foreign and 
domestic assignments is operating. A reservoir of domestic employees quali 
fied and available for overseas assignment is being established which will greatly 
assist in filling critical vacancies at overseas posts 

Question. How does the number of Americar nd 
by USIA abroad compare with the number of IIA employees last year 

Answer. The following table compares IIA employment 





rectors in order to insure 


net as ellectively as possibvie 





local employees employed 
as of December 31, 


1952, with the latest complete employment data r November 30, 1953: 


1 Adjusted for compara y, includes MSA and GOA « 


Question. What system of rotation is now used t 
in a given post for a longer time? 

Answer. The period following August 1, 1953 is been marked by reduction 
in force and consequent readjustments and redeplk ent of field personnel. 
Hence, our experience to date has given little opportunity for orderly rot 
plans for field personnel. 

The Agency is beginning immediately to develop advance plans for the next 
6 months for the use of its field personnel \s a general rule, employees will 
be considered for reassignment when due for home leave and will ordinarily be 
kept at nondifferential (nonhardship) posts for 2 con utive 2-ye 
duty and at differential (hardship) posts for 2 years Departures from these 
objectives will be made as required by the requirements of the program and 
individual circumstances (such as health of the employee or his family) 

Question. What hardship posts now exist Has any new effort been made 
to abandon the hardship-post concept and secure interested perscnnel who are 
willing to make the necessary adjustments for a prolonged period? 


) permit retention of employees 





ar tours of 
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Answer. The following is a list of hardship posts to which USIA employees 


are assigned: 

Accra, Gold Coast 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Amman, Jordan 
Asuncion, Paraguay 
sJaghdad, Iraq 
Bangalore, India 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
sengchazi, Libya 
sombay, India 
Caleutta, India 

Cebu, Philippines 
Chiengmai, Thailand 
Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic 
Colombo, Ceylon 
Dacca, Pakistan 
Davao, Philippines 
Djakarta, Indonesia 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Hanoi, Vietnam 

Hong Kong, China 
Hyderabad, India 
Kabul, Afghanistan 
Kaohsiung, China 
Karachi, Pakistan 
Katmandu, Nepal 
Kirkuk, Iraq 

Korea: all posts 
Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya 


La Paz, Bolivia 
Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
Lucknow, India 

Madras, India 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Mandalay, Burma 
Manila, Philippines 
Martinique 

Medan, Indonesia 

New Delhi, India 
Okinawa, Okuma 
Okinawa, Kadena 

Penang, Malaya 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Rangoon, Burma 

Saigon, Vietnam 
Salvador, Brazil 

san Fernando, Philippines 
eaborne radio bases 
ingapore, Straits Settlement 
ongkhla, Thailand 
urabaya, Indonesia 
vdney, Australia 

Tainan, China 

Taipei, China 

Tehran, Iran 

Tripoli, Libya 
Trivandrum, India 


T. 


RNR RR 





Lagos, Nigeria 
Lahore, Pakistan 


Vientiane, Laos 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 


These posts are established as hardship posts by the Department of State. 
The Department has the responsibility for establishing hardship posts, fixing 
rates of differential, and prescribing regulations for all agencies with personnel 
abroad. USIA is governed by these governmentwide standardized regulations. 

Since differential allowances are established as part of the governmentwide 
compensation plan USIA has no plans to abandon the concept. 

Question. What kind of screening is now given to families of an employee to 
insure their suitability for official residence abroad? 

Answer. The Agency has done little hiring since August 1, 1953. However, it 
is our policy to obtain as much information as possible regarding the family 
of an employee or applicant, in order to insure their suitability for residence 
abroad. Full field investigations of employees also provide much useful informa- 
tion regarding their families. 

The Agency faces a grave difficulty in determining a way of measuring how 
families are going to adapt to unfamiliar circumstances. 

Question. Has a basic training program for employees been established? Of 
what does it consist? 

Answer. The Agency has installed a training program designed to provide in- 
dividually tailored training for each employee to adapt his skills and experience 
to the requirements of his position. To accomplish this we have developed 
groups of training courses which are put together in different combinations as 
individual circumstances require. They include general introduction to the 
organization, programs, and policies of the Agency; administrative policies and 
procedures; media techniques and operations; area and country background; 
planning and executing country program; foreign operations; Communist 
strategy ; foreign languages and program evaluation. 

I:very employee asigned to a foreign country for the first time receives train- 
ing in some or all of these subjects. Employees who return to their former 
assignments after home leave receive training in those portions of the subjects 
for which they have particular need. Employees assigned to duty in the United 
States are given training in those subjects which are applicable to their jobs. 

The classroom-lecture technique, while used, is minimized. Actual on-the-job 
training under controlled and guided situations is emphasized, along with con- 
centrated research, reading, and study. 
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Question. What type and how much inservice training is given employees? 

Answer. Because of the very recent establishment of a Training Branch the 
amount of organized inservice training which has so far been given has not 
been very great but progress is now being made and we can look forward to 
more significant accomplishments within the next few months. 

Question. How much of USIA’s funds are used for representation allowances? 

Answer. A total of $58,000 is available for representation allowances for fiscal 
year 1954 of which $30,000 is from the USIA appropriations, $16,000 from funds 
transferred from FOA, and $12,000 appropriation under GOA (Germany and 
Austria). 

Question. What kind of security system has been established for USIA? 

Answer. A separate Office of Security, reporting directly to the Director of 
the Agency has been established. It is headed by Charles M. Noone, a former 
FBI agent, who was recommended for this post by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover. 
It is made up of three divisions, handling, respectively, personnel security, 
investigations, and physical security. Personnel security cases are handled 
in accordance with the provisions of Executive Order 10450, by which the 
President on April 27, 1953, prescribed the standards for Federal employment. 
Copies of the Agency’s regulations issued pursuant to this Executive order 
are available for detailed information. The physical and document security 
of the Agency is governed by the standards set forth in the President’s recent 
order, Executive Order 10501, which was effective December 15, 19538. Agency 
regulations on this subject were promulgated on December 8, 1953. 

Question. Is the requirement for FBI checks on all personnel being vigorously 
enforced? 

Answer. Public Law 402, 80th Congress, which required a preappointment 
FBI investigation of each prospective employee, was amended by Public Law 
298, 82d Congress, which transferred the responsibility for conducting these 
investigations to the Civil Service Commission. The provisions of these laws 
are rigorously enforced in the Agency in that no appointment is made without 
there first having been conducted either an FBI or CSC investigation. The 
reports of investigations are evaluated by the Office of Security under the 
security criteria set forth in Executive Order 10450 of April 27, 1953, and 
unless that Office determines that employment of the applicant is clearly con- 
sistent with the interest of the national security, the applicant is not employed. 


Committee recommendation (e). Consider establishing regional coordination of 
the program in all areas of the world 

What system of regional coordination of the programs has been established 
(chart)? What comments have been received from the field in regard to such 
regional coordination? How much authority do the regional coordinators have? 

The area directors were designated to effect regional coordination of the 
program in the field and have been given sufficient authority by the Director 
to make decisions on the spot during inspection trips. 

Many PAO’s have expressed satisfaction with the area director concept. 
They feel that they have a representative at the top level back in the Agency. 
From their point of view, the most valuable contribution this mechanism ean 
make is the effecting of prompt, decisive action. 

Question. What type of problems have been encountered? 

Answer. 1. Lack of knowledge concerning the new Agency, low morale and 
a general feeling of insecurity were prevalent at all missions visited by the 
assistant directors during recent months. This situation was substantially im- 
proved as a result of area directors’ visits and the general outlook of the mission 
level has been improved. 

2. In several countries the chiefs of mission, the country directors of FOA, 
and the PAO’s, all expressed concern lest the resources available for information 
activity would not suffice for the added responsibility of conducting public rela- 
tions on FOA programs. Although USIS had nominally been responsible for 
these activities prior to August 1, 1953, the aid missions had in fact, in almost 
all countries, supplied manpower and financial assistance. The aid missions 
had everywhere been carrying the load for almost all of the visual public rela- 
tions—photographs, exhibits, and motion pictures. These items require financial 
outlay of a nature that the reduced information program could not possibly 
afford. The aid missions had also been paying most of the costs of publicity 
pamphlets. A further expense beyond the capacity of the information program 
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budgets was arranging for visits by journalists, writers, and radio commentators 
to United States aid projects. 

These problems were discussed at length. Operating arrangements were made 
in each country pending a broad solution of the problem by the FOA and USIA 
in Washington. 

5. There exists some confusion both on the part of the Department of State 
overseas administrative personnel and of Agency PAO’s on various aspects of 
administrative support. Although Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953 provided 
independent status for the United States Information Agency, it has been gener- 

ily agreed that USIS field staffs would continue to obtain the same range of 
reimbursable support services from administrative sections of the Department 
of State overseas establishments as was provided in the past, rather than estab 
lish separate facilities. There are many complexities involved in developing 
levels and specifications of service to be rendered, post by post; in establishing 
most efficient relationships; and in the equitable distribution of administrative 
costs to overseas agencies serviced by the Department. Representatives of the 
Information Ageney are undertaking continuing and coordinating effort with 
Department of State representatives for the solution of these problems to assure 
that the best possible administrative support arrangements exist for all parties 
concerned. 

4. The volume of reporting expected from the field has been excessive. PAO’s 
consider that it cou'd seriously impair their program’s effectiveness. Steps have 
been taken to reduce this load. 

5. Every responsible USIS officer overseas is paying money out of his own 
pocket for expenses that are an essential part of the conduct of an information 
program. For example, a reception given a prominent American lecturer to 
introduce him to an important group of Lebanese would have utilized the entire 
funds available for defraying so-called representation costs for 1 year. This 
sum of $100 was actually paid out of the pocket of the Cultural Affairs officer. 
Representation funds do not even suffice for the necessary expenses of having 
occasional business luncheons or dinners with influential editors to whom our 
VAO’s are trying to get across this country’s point of view on foreign policy 
matters. 

6. The very difficult process of cutting back, of eliminating activities, of 
stopping marginal programs and of concentrating upon and where possible 
expanding the more vital activities, was a problem everywhere but in almost 
every case officers had squarely faced up to it. Although there were com- 
plaints, most persons agreed that the necessity for reviewing the entire effort, 
for reevaluating methods, and for concentrating activities on a few key tasks 
was resulting in a better program. PAO’s are coming to recognize that they 
must coordinate all types of information activity more effectively than has 
been done in the past. 

Question. In what ways have they encouraged cooperative study and action 
within the region on common informational problems? 

Answer. Each of the four major areas are covered by an Assistant Director 
for the area. Each area is different in its problem of regional coordination. 
The American Republics area (IAA) is a regional entity; the European area 
(IAF) somewhat less so; and the Near East, Southern Asia and Africa (IAN) 
and Far East (IAF) are composed of many dissimilar elements. 

The two most difficult areas in which to establish regional coordination of 
the program are IAN (Near East, Southeast Asia, and Africa) and IAF (Far 
East). This is true because almost every country in these areas has its own 
unique sociological, cultural, and linguistic background which makes coordina- 
tion within the region more difficult. Further, the vast distances involved and 
the lack of adequate international transportation and communications facilities 
in these areas add to the problem. However, coordination is being achieved in 
these most difficult and important regions. 

Within the area covered by the area Assistant Director for IAN, there are three 
major groups—colonial Africa, the Near East, and South Asia. 

1. There is close interchange among the countries of the Near East. The area 
Assistant Director met with five PAO’s in Beirut and their findings were also 
discussed in Cairo. Regional production of press materials and of radio broad- 
easts is conducted on the basis of regional policy considerations set forth at 
the ambassadorial level. 

2. To service motion pictures and other technical equipment in 10 countries 
a regional technician has been located at Beirut. . 
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3. Local productions in any Arab country are available to other Arab countries. 

4. The PAO in Pakistan has visited Delhi. India services motion pictures and 
other equipment in Pakistan. 

5. The area Assistant Director acts as a catalyst. A technique that has been 
successful in one country is mentioned to others. Where a problem has been 
solved in one place, this solution is suggested for consideration elsewhere. For 
example, the Constitution of the United States was particularly effectively dis- 
played in the Damascus Library and mimeographed copies of it were available 
to all visitors. Libraries in other countries decided to do this also. Similarly, 
the Cairo office’s efficient name file was suggested for development elsewhere 

The Assistant Director for the Far East has called a meeting of all Southeast 
Asia public affairs officers to discuss action concerning the overseas Chinese. 
This is one of the common regional problems that can be met by small regional 
meetings. The Assistant Director has encouraged the travel of other officers 
of the agency, particularly media specialists, when it seems absolutely essential 
to furthering regional coordination In addition, certain papers on problems 
common to the region are circulated for study and comment. 

A regional publie affairs officer and a regional service center have been es- 
tablished in Europe. The position of regional PAO was created for the three- 
fold purpose of (@) working out closer and more effective relationships with 
NATO information and similar groups, (0) to permit more effective use of 
influential groups and individuals dedicated to promoting support for NATO 
and European integration, and (c) to provide needed coordination of parallel 
or similar projects considered useful to our objectives in two or more countries 
of Western Europe. 

The regional service center, within budget limitations, will attempt to meet 
the requests of all European country missions for media support which can best 
be handled at the regional level and will conduct continuing projects of an intra- 
European nature, but only with country mission approval. 

Committees have also been established with the Department of State and other 
interested agencies operating overseas to bring about greater coordination in 
policy and operations. 

The film-synchronization facilities in Munich are now being used to provide 
documentary films in all European languages for the country missions. 

The 20 American Republics constitute a geographical-cultural entity. For 
that reason, there are many informational problems and situations of common 
interest to many or all countries in the area. The area is politically grouped 
in the Organization of American States. On the economic side there is wide- 
spread identity in trade problems, inflation, and need for economic development ; 
18 countries speak Spanish, 1 Portuguese and 1 French. 

Among the ways in which the Assistant Director for the American Republics 
has encouraged cooperative study and action are: 

1. In Washington the various staffs, operating elements, and specialists con- 
centrating primarily on the American Republics are regularly brought together 
through weekly meetings and continuing consultation for the purpose of develop- 
ing common understanding and coordinated action on both general and specific 
propositions. 

2. Similarly in the field each USIS office is encouraged to exchange ideas and 
materials with other offices faced with similar problems. For example, USIS- 
Bogota is producing a signed press commentary which is now being placed regu- 
larly by 11 other posts. Characteristic of larger posts like Mexico and Rio, 
which have capacity for large volume local production is their servicing of other 
posts with materials which those posts have been informed about, find useful, 
and request quantities from the producing post. 

3. This interchange within the field is further stimulated by the fact that con- 
siderable authority has been delegated from headquarters to the PAO. With 
his larger responsibility for his own country program the PAO is also responsible 
for collaborating with his colleagues in neighboring countries. An illustration 
of this is the triangle area involving Buenos Aires, Montevideo, and Asunci6én, 
with a continuing contract with Santiago. 

4. An important function common to the area is information support to the 
FOA programs in 19 countries where there is great similarity in problems and 
situations. A basic agreement on type and extent of cooperation between USIS 
and FOA field offices has been worked out for the area. The area Assistant 
Director is attending the FOA conference in Lima this month to stimulate further 
cooperation. 
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5. The device of periodic regional meetings is exceptionally well-suited for 
this area. As part of an extended field trip by the area Assistant Director this 
spring, there will be held 2 regional PAO conferences; 1 for the 10 countries in 
South America, and 1 for the 10 countries in middle America, plus PAO’s in 
European dependencies in the Caribbean. 

6. As a means of increasing the effectiveness of our efforts in meeting com- 
munism in the Caribbean, two special regional projects have been planned and 
are being put into effect. The first involves the seven countries from Mexico 
through Panama. A regional liaison officer is being assigned to USIS Mexico 
to handle coordination and to develop specific regional contacts. The other 
involves the European (British, French, Dutch) dependencies in the Caribbean, 
which administratively have been transferred from the European Assistant 
Director to the American Republics. An operations plan for the dependencies 
is being developed, coordinated with operations elsewhere in the Caribbean. 
A regional officer will be assigned to this project for liaison and planning 
functions. 


Committee recommendation (f). Explore possibilities of increased cooperation 
and coordination with friendly foreign governments and groups 


Question. How much study has been made of the possibility of coordinating 
our information program with that of other friendly nations and organizations? 
Have any recommendations been made to the Secretary of State concerning ways 
of increasing the participation of friendly foreign governments and organizations 
in propagating common ideas? 

Answer. An active program has been in effect in Europe to coordinate our 
information activities with those of friendly governments. During the past 6 
months a concerted effort has been made to increase the participation of govern- 
ments in carrying out programs in support of mutual interest. Examples in 
clude joint efforts in such countries as France and Great Britain on behalf of 
improved troop-community relations, and activities on behalf of NATO which 
are coordinated through the North Atlantic Treaty Information Staff (NATIS) 
located in Paris. 

USIA has also recommended to the Secretary of State the improvement of the 
cooperation of NATO member governments in conducting information activities 
in support of NATO. 

There are many instances of close cooperation between a public affairs officer 
and the government of the country in which he is assigned. In Japan the motion- 
picture distribution program is financed by the Japan prefecture governments, 
and six Japanese municipalities support American information centers. 

In Korea USIS supplies briefing and educational material to the appropriate 
ministries of the Korean Government, for prisoner of war and other use directly 
connected with resistance to communism. 

In France, the Ministry of Education sponsors our films. In Mexico the 
Ministry of Education distributes our films to schools and youth organizations. 

With regard to cooperation with friendly organizations abroad, USIA is firmly 
convinced that a great deal of our work can most effectively be carried out by 
local groups. PAO’s have been instructed to develop such channels to the extent 
that the situation in the country makes this possible. 


Committee recommendation (9g). Sncourage greater participation of nonoficial 
groups, organizations, and individuals in the program 

Question. What efforts have been made to secure more participation of non- 
official groups, organizations, and individuals in the program? To what extent 
have these been successful? 

Answer. Since July 1, 1953, the Private Enterprise Cooperation staff obtained 
the cooperation of 319 commercial and nonprofit organizations for projects in- 
volving the promotion of overseas of short- and long-range information objectives. 
Of this total, 279 were business firms, 15 percent nonprofit organizations, 8 com- 
munities, 8 fine-arts groups (symphony orchestras), 8 schools and colleges, and 
61 nationality and fraternal groups. This compares with the previous 6 months’ 
total of 151 cooperating organizations. 

Some major types of projects developed or being developed are: 

(a) Distribution overseas, to influential persons and organizations, of the high- 
lights of President Eisenhower's speech on atomic energy, in 10 languages (230- 
000 copies). 

(b) The sending of large quantities of good used American magazines over- 
seas by various methods; e. g., industrial company collections, civic-group col- 
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lections, appeals to readers through advertising and articles in magazines, 
newsstand returns, etc. Because of the great demand for American publications 
overseas, this activity is designed to supplement normal commercial distribution. 

(c) Stimulating the development of institutional advertising abroad by Amer- 
ican firms to help explain the advantages of American free enterprise and current 
United States foreign policy objectives. 

(d) Preparation and publication through private cooperation of a booklet 
for American tourists going to Latin America so they can undertake the role 
of unofficial ambassadors—distributed through American shipping lines, airlines, 
travel agencies, and industrial and civic organizations. 

(e) Initiated campaign for exchange of ideas among thousands of American 
and foreign young business and professional executives through letterwriting. 
Also increased emphasis of letterwriting among youth and adult groups, includ- 
ing first- and second-generation Americans. 

(f) Developed new radio programs for broadcast over foreign national net- 
works and local stations under private auspices. This includes cultural and 
information programs; e. g., symphony salutes, college salutes, and special 
salutes by nationality groups in the United States. 

(7) In the field efforts are continuously made and have recently been stepped 
up to acquaint American groups and individuals abroad with the USIS program 
and enlist their active support. Our efforts include attending meetings and 
conferences arranged by these various groups to discuss our information prob- 
lems and establish a close working relationship. 

The following are examples of results achieved: 

The USIS Stockholm office is supplying 2,000 copies of the Swedish version 
of the digest of the President’s UNGA speech on Atomic Energy Pool for Peace 
to the local office of Trans-World Airlines. This is in followup to an agree- 
ment by which TVA will distribute nearly 100,000 copies of the digest abroad 
through their overseas district managers. 

USIS Rome has worked out an agreement with Pan American Airways whereby 
the latter will present key American books in translation to selected Italian 
individuals. 

The film program has stimulated the circulation of American privately pro- 
duced educational, cultural, or scientific films abroad. 

The American Medical Association and the American Dental Association re- 
ceive reports from the Agency on the disposition of medical and dental titles 
in USIS film libraries overseas. These groups, in turn, notify interested cor- 
respondents of this disposition so that they may make use of the films. 

Question: What steps have been taken in the last 6 months to establish con- 
tinuing liaison with the motion-picture industry, press, and publication indus- 
tries, the overseas transportation industry, and other large private organizations 
with extensive foreign interests, contacts, and influence? 

Answer. Under the stimulation of the Private Enterprise Cooperation staff 
liaison was established with or continued with many national organizations, 
industrial, civic, and fraternal. This liaison has been established on many dif- 
ferent levels beginning at the top, such as chairman of boards of directors, presi- 
dents of companies or nonprofit organizations, advertising agencies, public rela- 
tions firms, project committees, and top civic officials such as mayors. 

Among the industrial organizations with which such liaison has been developed 
are the United States Chamber of Commerce, Junior Chamber of Commerce, In- 
ternational Junior Chamber of Commerce, Export Advertising Association, Ex- 
port Managers Association, Advertising Council, National Association of Maga- 
zine Publishers, Ford Motor Co., General Electric Corp., International Business 
Machines, and with most of the overseas transportation companies. Other types 
of organizations include the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America, Rotary In- 
ternational, Civitan International, Optimists International, Lions International, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Farm Equipment Institute, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, National Council of Women, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, World Affairs Councils, ete. 

The Private Enterprise Cooperation staff continues through the headquarters 
in Washington and its regional branch offices in New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco to maintain and develop direct liaison with cooperating organizations 
or groups. 

During the last 6 months several major contributions to the development of the 
motion-picture program have been made by the motion-picture industry, the 
result of close cooperation through continuing liaison. The industry has made 
available to IMS its worldwide commercial distribution facilities to obtain a 
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quick playoff on important motion-picture subjects of current interest. Among 
these are the picture on Falcon Dam, showing the dedication ceremonies in which 
the Presidents of the United States and Mexico participated, distributed abroad 
by RKO; a short on the President’s atomic energy speech before the United 
Nations, distributed by Universal: and a biography of President Eisenhower, 
distributed by Twentieth Century-Fox Contributing to our production projects, 
the industry has aided us in securing highly competent writers and technicians, 
making them available to us at terms fa\orable to the Government. Top-level 
industry executives are making their services available as consultants to the 
Agency on the motion-picture program. 

ICS has maintained continuin®s liaison with leading United States book pub- 
lishers for the purpose of obtaining books which are particularly useful to our 
objectives. During the past 6 months this relationship has been broadened 
and is continuing to be broadened to include more publishers. At the same 
time, support for export editions of particular titles has brought into our range 
of interest publishers who previously had only a general concern for our pro- 
gram. Contact has heen made with all important American publishers through 
the American Book Publishers Council under this project and will be maintained 
by ICS. 

In the last 6 months the informational media guaranty program, which makes 
possible the sale, throuch regular commercial channels, of American books, 
periodicals, and motion pictures in countries having a shortage of dollar ex 
change, has been extended to the Philippines, with guaranty contracts totaling 
approximately $1 million now in force. Also, agreements have been concluded 
with Spain and Egypt to initiate the informational media guaranty program in 
these countries. Active negotiations are under way with Pakistan, Indonesia, 
and Brazil and negotiations are about to begin with Chile. 

As of December 31, 1953, the informational media guaranty program was in 
active operations in 8 countries in addition to the Philippines, Austria, Germany, 
Netherlands, France, Norway, Yugoslavia, Israel, and Formosa. 


Committee recommendation (h). Consolidate all evaluation functions of the 
I1A in an independent evaluation and inspection corps responsible directly 
to the Administrator, with records of the corps accessible to appropriate con- 
gressional committees and advisory commissions 

Question. Is evaluation presently being conducted under the USIS in a fashion 
different from that which existed prior to the subcommittee’s recommendations? 
How independent from the chain of command is the evaluation group? 

Answer. Yes, evaluation is now operated differently. Evaluation has been 
centralized in accordance with the report of Dr. Wilbur Schramm and the 
committee of which he was chairman. The Director of Evaluation reports di- 
rectly to the Director. Much of the evaluation work is done by contract with 
private research organizations which have expert technicians trained in evalu- 
ation techniques. 

IEV’s functional responsibility is sufficiently broad to enable it to do both 
operational reserach and research which contributes to objective evaluation of 
the information program. 

The functional responsibility of TEV should remain unchanged. It should 
not be enlarged to include such Foreign Service Inspection Corps activities as 
appraising administrative or operating efficiency by means of audits or 
inspections. 

The inspection function, from a program standpoint, is being covered by the 
frequent trips of the area assistant directors to field posts. In addition, con 
sideration is being given to the establishment of an operational inspection group 
responsible directly to the Assistant Director for Administration to make periodic 
visits to field posts to determine that the administrative operations are properly 
facilitating programs. Financial audits also will be made by the Office of 
Administration. 

Question. What is the background of the evaluators: are they competent to 
utilize modern scientific evaluation techniques? 

Answer. The background of the evaluators is adequate. Most of them hold 
advanced degrees and are well qualified to plan, direct, and appraise evaluation 
studies in the areas of their specialization. Besides having strong academic 
qualifications, most of the evaluators have had research experience in private 
industry or in the Government service. In some instances they have had both 
types of research experience. Their qualifications frequently include special 
competence in promoting utilization of research results. 
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The evaluators are competent to utilize and adapt modern scientific evaluation 
techniques to the needs of the information program. In view of the small 
evaluation staff, however, this involves much conferring with consultants from 
industry and universities. As presently staffed, the Office of Research and 
Evaluation (IEV) cannot function satisfactorily. It has too few professionally 
qualified personnell. If the established positions of its staffing pattern are filled 
by additional well qualified personnel during the coming months, it will be able 
to function at a high level of efficiency. 


Committee recommentatior, (a), Strengthen overseas libraries and exchange of 
persons program 

Question. What steps have been taken to strengthen the overseas libraries? 

Answer. While we agree that the library program should be strengthened, the 
extent of the budget cut made it necessary to reduce ICS funds. However, ICS 
was cut only 19 percent as compared with the overall agency cut of 31 percent. 
In other media, IPS was cut 38 percent, IMS 48 percent, and IBS 24 percent. 

The programs of translations and support for binational societies suffered 
least, and this meant a larger reduction in the actual funds used to support our 
overseas libraries. Part of this reduction was accomplished by closing 9 infor- 
mation centers, and turning 19 additional over to local groups to be continued as 
binational centers with limited assistance from USIA. On the other hand, new 
centers were opened in Trinidad, BWI, in Martinique, French West Indies, and in 
Manchester, England. 

Question. Has the budget allotment for the libraries been increased percentage- 
wise? 

Answer. As shown above, the total funds for the book programs of ICS were 
reduced less than those of other elements of USIA, so that the answer is yes. 
However, while the translation program was reduced only 6.5 percent, the pur- 
chase of books and periodicals in this country was reduced 46 percent. This was 
due to the high priority given to putting American books in translation into 
world markets in competition with the flood of cheap Communist literature. 

Question. Have the collections been enlarged, particularly of technical books? 

Answer. Basically, collections have not been enlarged. Some 239,154 books 
were shipped during the first 6 months of fiscal 1954. 

Current scientific and technical books are included on the annotated lists of 
recommended books for the field to order those which will be most useful in the 
local situation. 

Following the President’s speech on the subject, books on atomic energy have 
been included on the recommended lists and field orders are being filled as 
received. Small collections of Government documents and pamphlets on peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy are being assembled for dispatch to the centers. 

Scientific and technical books requested by the posts are being shipped as rap- 
idly as possible. Greatest demands for scientific and technical books are from 
Near and Far Fast. Saghdad requested a collection on irrigation engineering 
and soil conservation for use in connection with a course at the engineering col- 
lege. It is being sent. Recent orders for medical books have been filled for 
Korea and Formosa. Tokyo and Hong Kong orders for a large number of tech- 
nical books are now being filled. 

Question. Has the translation program been expanded ? 

Answer. No. The cut in the 1954 appropriation request has made it neces- 
sary to reduce translation funds 6.5 percent below the $40,000 available in 1953 
to a 1954 allotment of $785,000. Reductions in the funds for the overseas posts 
have made it necessary to terminate or assign to other duties some of the experi- 
enced translation officers overseas. The Washington translation staff has also 
been reduced by 3 positions or 25 percent. 

In an effort to get the maximum effective program from available funds, two 
members of the Washington translation staff are now abroad giving direction 
and encouragement to the translation program and training employees on the 
spot to assume responsibility for this work. A third person is scheduled to 
leave in February to assist posts in the Far Kast. 

Question. What criteria are now used for the selection of controversial books? 

Answer. The criteria now being used for the selection of all books were set 
forth in an instruction sent to all overseas USIS posts on July 15, 1953. 

Briefly summarized, these criteria are that the books must meet the needs of 
the program and that “works of avowed Communists, persons convicted of crimes 
involving the security of the United States, or persons who publicly refuse to 
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answer questions of congressional committees regarding their connections with 
the Communist movement shall not be used even if their content is unobjection- 
able.” In exceptional cases where it is determined that a particular item is 
clearly useful for the special purposes of the program, we may use the work 
even if the author falls within one of the above categories. 

Question. To what extent is the concept of binational centers being en- 
couraged ? 

Answer. Funds for binational center support were reduced in the 1954 budget 
cuts below the 1953 level only $631,435 to $596,500. 

Of 28 information centers marked for closing in 1954 due to budget cuts, 19 
have been converted into binational-type operations with very little USIA 
support. Five are in Japan and 14 in Germany. Unlike the binational centers 
in Latin America, the Near East, and Far East (outside Japan), these have no 
American grantees assigned and receive no cash grants for operating expenses. 
The USIA contribution consists of a limited amount of publications and ma- 
terials and the advice of USIS officers in the country. 

Current support given to such operations in Germany consists mainly of the 
following: 

1. Subscriptions to fourteen periodicals. 

2. One or two copies of each book published under the translation program. 

3. Occasional copies of books in English. 

In addition, the America Houses provide films, occasional speakers, artists 
and exhibit materials to these binational-type operations. 

While less money has been available, it is clear that support for the idea of 
binational operation has been strengthened. 

Question. What advantages and disadvantages have shown up so far in han- 
dling exchange activities separate from the information program? 

Answer. The principal disadvantage resulting from the handling of exchange 
of persons separate from the information program applies only to certain types 
of leader grants and exchanges. 

In general, the administration of the exchange program overseas within the 
USIS establishment has prevented many difficulties with respect to the integra- 
tion of grants and exchanges with the USIA program, which otherwise might 
have developed. 

Comment.—Although the committee did not at this time ask specific questions 
regarding the press service, it was felt that for the media section of this report 
to be complete, comment should be made on some aspects of the IPS functions. 

The wireless file of the International Press Service is designed to (1) supple- 
ment the service of American news agencies by furnishing both to them and 
foreign newspapers full texts of statements and stories advancing American ob- 
jectives; (2) supply material to papers which have no other direct American 
source; and (3) meet and frustrate attacks of communists and win support for 
American policy. 

The wireless file today is actually separate and distinct files put out by the 
4 geographic branches. It is needed to get the written word to foreign editors, 
statesmen and opinion molders without delay. It contains background and 
feature material, texts of Presidential, congressional and other important state- 
ments, editorial comment, commentaries designed to further American policy 
objectives and material needed to correct damaging misconceptions about Amer- 
ica. It also is used to counteract hostile propaganda when that is required. 

Newspapers and magazines in more than 80 countries wse material furnished 
by USIS to supplement material from private agencies. In some places, where 
newspapers cannot afford to use private agencies, the USIS material is all they 
get from an American source. In other areas the wire services may not choose 
to send a report because it is not profitable, although that area may be of 
critical importance from a foreign policy viewpoint. In such areas, discontinu- 
ance of the file would result in letting Tass and other foreign services take over 
by default. The fact that many newspapers in the Near and Far East rely on 
the wireless file for most of their foreign report enables us to place stories favor- 
able to United States objectives. There are numerous instances of important 
items, not normally carried by the commercial services, which are picked up by 
the foreign press from the wireless file. 


Committee recommendation (b). Continue the motion picture program 


Question. Has the practice of charging a nominal rental fee for motion pic- 
tures been more widely used recently? 
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Answer. It is not the policy of the United States Information Agency to 
charge rental fees to distributors or exhibitors of USIS motion picture. When 
Government agencies or private groups are loaned films to distribute through 
their exhibition channels, they may be allowed to levy a service charge on 
exhibitors for the cost of handling the films. USIS itself charges no fee for 
the use of its films. 

Question. Where are mobile motion-picture units now used? 

Answer. To reach important audiences where essential power and facilities 
are inadequate or nonexistent, mobile motion-picture units are sent to overseas 
posts. Also within the terminology of mobile units fall other vehicles which 
are used primarily as equipment conveyances. For example, in England we have 
a quarter-ton Willys panel truck in use in metropolitan as well as rural areas 
which carries equipment such as film, screens, projectors or transformers as 
required in each particular situation. As of December 31, 1953, mobile units were 
in use in the following 58 countries. 


IAA IAB IAF IAN 
Argentina Denmark 3urma Afghanistan 
Bolivia Finland Formosa Ceylon 
Brazil France Hong Kong Egypt 
Chile United Kingdom Indochina Eritrea 
Colombia Netherlands Indonesia Ethiopia 
Costa Rica Norway Korea Gold Coast 
Cuba Portugal Malaya Greece 
Dominican Spain Philippines India 
Republic Sweden Thailand Iran 
Ecuador Yugoslavia Iraq 
El Salvador Israel 
yuatemala Jordon 
Haiti Kenya 
Mexico Lebanon 
Nicaragua Liberia 
Panama Libya 
Paraguay Nigeria 
Peru Pakistan 
Uruguay Syria 
Venezuela Turkey 


Question. What steps have been taken toward establishing a motion picture 
advisory group or otherwise securing the cooperation of the motion-picture in- 
dustry to lessen the numberof objectionable commercial films sent abroad? 

Answer. Since the extensive foreign distribution of United States motion pic- 
tures can make an important contribution to our information program, close 
liaison with the commercial motion-picture industry is a continuing important 
aim of the Agency. In order to help the industry appraise its films in foreign 
distribution, the Agency makes available information concerning reactions to 
United States feature films, reported by our missions abroad. This information 
is forwarded to the Motion Picture Association for their use in considering 
requests to individual producers to limit the film’s circulation. A continuing 
effort is being made to strengthen cooperation of the motion-picture industry in 
regard to the subject matter and quality of the films it distributes abroad. 
Cecil B. De Mille, a man who commands the respect of the entire motion-picture 
world, has accepted the post of chief consultant to the United States Information 
Agency. In addition, the following have voluntarily formed a committee to offer 
advice and assistance to the Agency in connection with its motion-picture 
activities : 


Frank Capra Richard Breen 

I. Frank Freeman George Sidney 
Edward Mannix Carey Wilson 
Milton Pickman William Pine 
Gunther Lessing Sam Briskin 
Roy Brewer Charles Brackett 
Walter Pidgeon Arthur Freed 


31024—54— pt. 3-4 
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Committee recommendation (c). Reappraise the structure of the Voice of 
America; and explore the possibilities of more effective use of telecommu- 
nications, including television, in the program 

Question. What changes and improvements have been made in the adminis- 
trative structure of the Voice of America? 

Answer, On pages 20 and 30 of the report of the Special Subcommittee on 
Overseas Information Programs (June 15, 1953) the following administrative 
problems of the Voice of America are pointed out as needing attention: 

(a) Use of seven separate buildings at high rentals. 

(6) Division of authority between VOA and NAO. 

(c) Chaotic condition of construction program. 

(d@) The need of putting into effect the recommendations made as the 
result of costly and detailed management surveys by outside experts. 

(e) Inadequacies of budgetary and accounting systems. 

(f) Inadequacies of personnel. 

The action taken by VOA regarding each of these problems is described below. 
In addition other significant administrative improvements are mentioned in a 
following section. 

(a) Use of seven buildings at high rentals.—Space vacated since July 
1, 1953: 

Vacated the Excelsior Building (2 floors). 

Vacated the 57th Street Warehouse. 

Vacated 4th and 6th floors of General Motors Building. 

Vacated 3d and 6th floors of 1799 Broadway (now in process). 
Vacated 3d floor of Argonaut Building. 

Vacated 14th floor of Fisk Building. Now in process. 

Vacated space totaled 56,711 square feet, annual rent $157,348.00. 

Expenditures for modification and alterations of space were cut from 
approximately $154,000 in 1952 to approximately $37,500 in 1953. 

Space was vacated as shown above in order to take advantage promptly 
of reduced operations resulting from the following: 

Decrease in appropriation for fiscal year 1954. Other economies effected 
in operation. Shifting of several departments to Washington preliminary 
to the moving of the entire IBS organization. 

(b) Division of authority betareen VOA and NAO.—The committee has 
already been informed that the Controller’s Office and NAO were merged, 
thus eliminating serious difficulties caused by divided authority and respon- 
sibility in administration. 

(c) Chaotic condition of construction program.—The Construction Divi- 
sion was reorganized and a Contract Administration Division was estab- 
lished to supervise conformance of construction work to contract and budget 
requirements. The Procurement Division was reorganized and moved to a 
location adjacent to the two divisions mentioned above to facilitate co- 
ordination and to expedite delivery of equipment and services to construc- 
tion projects. All three divisions were put under the administrative re- 
sponsibility of the Controller to further facilitate coordination, and con- 
trol. The Construction Division is undér the supervision of the Chief 
Engineer on technical matters. 

As part of this reorganization standard procedures and instruction man- 
uals were prepared to improve the letting and administration of contracts 
and the procurement and warehousing of equipment and supplies. 

Legal procedures were strengthened to insure that all contracts except 
routine supply contracts were submitted for approval to the General Counsel 
of USIA or his representative in New York. 

The following major construction projects have been completed and put 
into satisfactory operation during the last six months of 1953: 

1. Project Cast, the world’s most powerful long-wave radio broadcasting 
and relaying station, at Munich, Germany. 

2. Project John, one of the world‘s most powerful (1 million watts an- 
tenna nower) medium-wave radio broadcasting relay stations, at Okinawa. 

3. Project Jade, one of the world’s most powerful (1 million watts an- 
tenna power) medium-wave radio broadcasting relay stations at San Fer- 
nando, Philippines. 

Further comment will be made about construction in a later section. 
regarding Engineering. 

(d) The need of putting into effect the recommendations made as the 
result of costly and detailed management surveys by ortside experts.—All 
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the major recommendations of the McKinsey management survey of VOA 
methods and procedures have been put into effect and all other recommenda- 
tions of this survey have been accepted and either are already in effect 
or in the process of being put into effect. Because these recommendations 
are comprehensive and important from the standpoint of improvement in 
administration a detailed report of how they have been implemented has 
been prepared and will be submitted if requested. 

(e) Inadequacies of budgetary and accounting systems.—In addition to 
the many improvements effected by adoption of the McKinsey recommenda- 
tions regarding budgetary and accounting, other improvements have been 
made among which are the following: 

1. Budgeting and accounting for all divisions has been centralized in the 
Controller's Office. 

2. A monthly report on status of funds showing, for all divsions and de- 
partments of VOA a (1) detailed breakdown of obligations to date, (2) 
obligations for the current month, and (3) unobligated balances. This 
is carried down to the individual language operations of which there are 
thirty-four at present. 

3. Detailed improvements in the handling of procurement, supplies, 
communications, traffic, and property management. For example a cata- 
log of space parts was prepared that will result in the saving of thousands 
of dollars by eliminating duplicate purchase of identical items. 

1. Establishment of a supply and control system at all the relay bases. 

5. Establishment of a more effective personnel system and ceiling control. 

(f) Inadequacies of personnel.—The first step taken to weed out incom- 
petent personnel and improve morale was to take full advantage of the rider 
to the appropriation bill permitting the agency to discharge nonveteran per- 
sonnel above grade 7 without civil-service proceedings. Personnel files were 
carefully examined, department heads made thorough reviews of their staff, 
and special surveys were undertaken to make sure that no cases justifying 
dismissal on the basis of competancy, usability, and adaptibility to the or- 
ganization were overlooked. 

An important improvement in morale hecame obvious as soon as it was 
demonstrated that this action was being taken without fear of those few 
who were notorious for threatening reprisals and assuming immunity for 
themselves. 

Last fall following the reduction in force necessitated by the decrease in 
budget it was decided to inaugurate a survey of the program department (a 
so-called internal audit) for the purpose of ascertaining the following: 

1. Whether there could be a further elimination of positions and personnel 
to save money. 

2. Whether personnel was properly assigned and competent. 

3. How to make improvements in personnel, organization, methods, and 
procedures. 

By the time the survey had been completed in 10 of the 34 language opera- 
tions a saving of $100,000 had been made and important data regarding com- 
petency of personnel and ways of improving the functioning of the depart- 
ment had been acted upon. As the program department numbers over 700 
people and is a complex operation whose output on the air is the only justi- 
fication for the existence of VOA, an intensive study of this kind is obviously 
an important step in reorganization. 

A similar process is being extended to other divisions of the broadcasting 
operation. Approximately 370 positions have been eliminated from the 
staffing pattern for the overseas relay bases even though broadcasting time 
has been maintained at optimum value for current programs schedules. 

A concerted drive to recruit new key personnel has been maintained by the 
new Director of VOA since he joined the organization on July 27, as it 
seemed clear that his assignment to reorganize the operation would neces- 
sitate bringing in experienced executives of top quality from the outside who 
could approach the problem with an objective and fresh point of view. Among 
those secured was an executive of the Columbia Broadcasting System to be- 
come Deputy Director, the former program head of Radio Free Europe to 
serve in a key spot in the program operation, the former facilities manager 
of the Armed Forces Network to assume similar responsibility for VOA, 
and a former inspector of the State Department to do an internal audit 
in VOA. Other executive additions are in process of selection or clearance, 
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In line with recommendations that an effort be made to secure assignment 
of Key Foreign Service personnel to VOA, negotiations with the Department 
of State have resulted in filling positions of Chief, East Europe Branch; 
Chief, Czech Service; Chief, Rumanian Service, and Chief, Hungarian Serv- 
ice. An intensive campaign to recruit key engineering personnel was under- 
taken, about which more information will be given in a later section of this 
report. 

The number of alien employees were reduced from 260 to 148. 

Improvement in program monitoring.—In connection with the new state- 
ment of mission for the USIA which is popularly known as the Jackson 
committee report, a speciai plan for monitoring was worked out to make 
sure that VOA broadcasts conformed with the spirit as well as the letter 
of these recommendations. Professor Mosely, head of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University, was asked to listen to tape recordings of several Rus- 
sian broadcasts. Several such checks have been made and Dr. Mosely has 
been asked to set up similar tests by specialists in the various satellite and 
minority languages of the U. S. S. R. 

In the meantime, steps are being taken to reorganize our regular program 
monitoring operation here so that it can evaluate conformance to policy 
in all of its shadings instead of checking merely on-the-air adherence to 
script. 

Question. Has the Engineering Section been reorganized? How much assist- 
ance from the telecommunication industry has been used? 

Answer. Although at the time the new Director joined the organization con- 
siderable progress had been made in reorganizing and improving the Engineering 
Department under the direction of the present chief engineer it quickly became 
apparent that great benefit would be derived by bringing in as technical director 
some outstanding telecommunication engineer whose ability and reputation 
would win recognition and acceptance for the reorganization and plans that 
were developed under his guidance. 

For several reasons it was obvious that it would not be easy to secure, for this 
position, a man with the proper qualifications. Widespread construction in the 
television field has placed a premium on good engineers and this combined with 
general recognition that the activities and problems of VOA are in some respects 
much more difficult and controversial than those in the field of domestic broad- 
casting has meant that the post that was offered involved giving up lucrative 
private business in order to cope with unusually difficult problems. Accordingly, 
an intensive drive was launched to get the consideration and suggestions of 
leaders in the broadcasting industry. Among the many with whom the Director 
talked at length about the problem were the following: Frank Kear, consulting 
engineer, Kear & Kennedy, Washington, D. C.:; Stuart Bailey, consulting engi- 
neer, Jansky & Bailey, Washington, D. C.; Andrew Ring, consulting engineer, 
A. D. Ring & Associates, Washington, D. C.;: Carl Smith, consulting engineer, 
Cleveland, Ohio; William L. Everett, dean of engineering, University of Illinois, 
Champagne, Ill.; William A. Porter, Assistant Director for Telecommunications, 
Office of Defense Mobilization, Washington, D. C.: Ralph L. Clark, engineer for 
Telecommunications Advisory Committee, Washington, D. C.; George W. Bailey, 
executive secretary of the Radio Institute of Engineering, New York, N. Y.: 
Frank Stanton, president, Columbia Broadcasting System; John Lodge, chief 
engineer, Columbia Broadcasting System; James D. Shouse, chairman of board 
Croslev Broadcasting: Frank Marx, chief engineer, American Broadcasting 
Co.; Earl M. Johnson, chief engineer, Mutual Broadcasting System; 
Niles Trammel, formerly chairman, National Broadcasting Co.; Josenh A. Me- 
Donald, treasurer, National Broadcasting Co.; Lovd C. Sigmon, assistant man- 
ager and chief engineer, KMPC, Los Angeles. Calif.: John F. Patt, president, 
Radio Station WGAR, Cleveland, Ohio; John H. DeWitt, Jr., president and chief 
engineer, Station WSM, Nashville. Tenn.: George Fritz Leydorf, vice president 
and chief engineer, Radio Station WR, Detroit, Mich. 

A strong appeal was made by the Director to six of the engineers listed above 
to accept the post of technical director and in each case the invitation was *iven 
serious consideration. A number of the men attempted to arrange their offairs 
so that they could join the organization for a limited time at least, and the 
Director of VOA spent considerable time and effort in working with them but 
withont success. 

A the same time a search was also being carried on for a new facilities direc- 
tor which resulted in securing an experienced and highly recommended man who 
is now in the process of being cleared. 
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The problem of getting a technical director was presented to the broadcast 
Advisory Committee which is made up of prominent members of the broadcast 
industry selected to advise VOA. Further suggestions were made by them and 
are being pursued as part of a continuing effort to secure a man with the proper 
qualifications, 

Among the members of the Broadcast Advisory Committee are three tele- 
communications engineers who have been appointed as an engineering sub- 
committee to work closely with VOA on a variety of engineering problems. An 
evaluation of VOA facilities and an analysis of current propagation problems 
with tentative solutions have been prepared by the VOA Engineering Depart- 
ment and presented to the chairman of the engineering subcommittee. These 
will be studied by all members of the subcommittee as soon as the new members 
have been cleared. Other engineering consultants will be called in to work with 
the committee if it seems advisable. 

Members of the subcommittee have already been asked for advice in connec- 
tion witb the construction of studios and engineering equipment needed for the 
shift of VOA to Washington. It is planned to have this work checked by con- 
sultants in the broadcasting industry who specialize in this kind of construction. 

Both the Engineering Department at VOA and the members of the engineering 
subcommittee have shown a real interest in working together and this coopera- 
tion will be expanded. 

Each monitoring post is staffed with qualified technicians and appropriate 
equipment for monitoring each VOA transmission to the particular area. The 
technical characteristics of each transmission, such as signal strength, intel- 
ligibility, interference, fading, etc., are assessed and forwarded to IBS for 
evaluation. 

‘rom this evaluation it is possible to determine if a transmission can be heard 
in a target area, how well it can be heard, on how many frequencies it can be 
heard, ete. 

In this way, almost all of the VOA transmissions to the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries are now being monitored in areas where monitoring is permitted, yet under 
reception conditions that very nearly resemble those in the actual target areas 
where monitoring of this type is practically impossible. Technical monitoring 
of this nature is providing invaluable (and until now unobtainable) information 
for evaluating the technical effectiveness of VOA in penetrating Iron Curtain 
target areas, 

Question. Has any progress been made in utilizing television in the program? 

Answer. We are making full use of the films now in the USIA collections 
abroad. Subject to TV clearances, over 300 films have so far been released 
and have been used repeatedly in every country where television is now on the 
air, 19 countries in all. We are also working on preparation of material for 
use by overseas TV stations. 

USIA is currently furnishing for overseas television use such acquired domes- 
tic television industry material as the weekly NAM quarter-hour documentary 
series titled “Industry on Parade,’ which depicts the vigor and vitality of 
American private enterprise, the half hour weekly Your TV Concert Hall series 
adapted from The Voice of Firestone and featuring some of America’s finest 
concert and operatic personalities, This Land of Ours, 26 quarter-hour docu- 
mentary travelogue programs covering some of America’s historic and scenia 
points of interest, and outstanding special events such as kinescopes of President 
Eisenhower’s recent atomic energy speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly. 


Committee recommendation (a). Avoid drastic cuts in appropriations for the 
information program 


Question. Is there any reason to believe the information program has become 
more effective and more efficient as a result of the general revamping and co- 
ordination of activities undertaken? 

Answer. Yes. The general reorganization has undoubtedly made it more 
effective and more efficient. 

Question. Is the level of appropriations seriously hampering the program? 
In what aspects? 

Answer. Yes. We are spread too thin in too many parts of the field such as 
South America and critical areas. We have too little flexibility to accomplish 
special jobs where needed. Larger operating funds could be used in the field. 
Small representation allowance has seriously hampered effectiveness although 
adequate increase involves relatively minor percentage of total funds spent. 
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Motion-picture production has been temporarily halted. New pictures are 
being added by reason of commitments from prior years’ funds. Picture pro- 
duction takes from 8 to 18 months, therefore the effect of cessation of production 
would not be felt until another year. 

A severe cut also hampers program by interrupting continuity which tends 
toward waste of funds previously spent. 


Committee recommendation (b). Adhere to the terms of Public Law 402 (80th 
Cong.) and maintain a tone in the program worthy of the United States and 
its citizens 

Question. What steps have been taken to ensure that the program carries out 
the aims of Public Law 402 and stays within its limits? Has there been any 
specific directive designed to alter the general tone of the program ? 

Answer. Public Law 402 stated that the purpose of this program was to 
create a better understanding of the United States abroad, and to increase mutual 
understanding between the people of the United States and the people of other 
countries. This very broad purpose was made more specific in the directive issued 
by the President on October 22, 1953, which defined the purpose of this program 
to be “to submit evidence to people of other nations by means of communication 
techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States are in harmony 
with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for freedom, progress, and 
peace.” This directive also listed four principal means or techniques to be used 
in carrying out this purpose 

This new directive in no way conflicts with the Public Law 402 but makes our 
purpose more specific, and therefore provides a more concrete guideline for the 
development of our programs. This directive was based upon the recommenda 
tions of the William H. Jackson committee. The conclusions of this committee 
and of the previous report of the Hicklenlooper committee were used as a basis 
for the revamping of all USIA programs since August 1. Our programs are based 
on the concept that psychological activities do not exist apart from official policies 
and actions, and that activities carried out by this agency must be consonant with 
the agency’s position as an official organ of the Government. Voice of America 
broadcasts are concentrating on objective factual news reporting and commen 
taries which are forceful and direct statements of fact, avoiding any purely) 
propagandistic tone. Every effort is being made to increase effective activities 
carried on through indigenous groups and organizations abroad, and to enlist the 
help and cooperation of American groups and organizations both in this country 
and abroad. Programs have been concentrated on fewer and more specific objec 
tives and activities. 

In short, this new directive and the recommendations of the Jackson and 
Hickenlooper committees have made it possible to carry out the intentions of 
Public Law 402 in the specific ways in which an information service can do an 
effective job. 

Senator HickenLoorer. You may proceed, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srremert. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, if I 
may take advantage of the atmosphere of felicitation that has been 
created, I would like to take this occasion for me to pay sincere tribute 
to the work of this committee. Since my advent as Director of the 
new agency, we have followed the recommendations made by this 
committee in its last report. 

The chairman and members of the committee have always been 
most gracious and helpful whenever I have had to call on them per- 
sonally for assistance and advice. 

For all these reasons, I want to express my deep appreciation to you, 
Mr. Chairman, and to the members of the committee and to the com- 
mittee staff, both personally and in my official capacity as Director 
of USIA. 

As a general framework for your inquiry, let me briefly outline the 
problems confronting us since the inception of the agency on August 
1 last, our method of dealing with them, and the progress we hope 
we have made, and think we have made, in solutions. 
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USIA REDUCTION IN FORCE AND FUNDS 


The enactment of the 1954 appropriations on August 3, 1953, repre- 
sented a reduction in operating expense of 32 percent from the 1953 
fiscal year level and, therefore, required an siiteibits ate reprograming 
and reduction in personnel. The reprograming was necessarily est: ab- 
lished almost immediately on the basis of information previously 

gathered from the field, giving the field’s evaluation of the relative 
importance of the various media, country by country. That was done 
rather than make judgment sitting in Washington, of what we thought 
the field needed. We did the reverse. We then knew what the field 
thought of the value and relative importance of the various media 
country by country, and made the decisions on that basis. 

In the terms of percentage reduction, the library program was re- 
duced the least, and the motion-picture program the most, by severely 
curtailing new picture production. We could « b tn it because man 
pictures already in production from previous ye: funds were till 
undelivered and aie rleted. 

The amount provided for private enterprise cooperation was in- 
creased—and that was the only one increased, relatively small in dol 
lars—on the theory that we could get most for our money when the 
expenditure provided acts as a stimulus for action and services per- 
formed by private business and nonprofit organizations, using their 
own funds. 

The new appropriation also required a reduction in force of about 
25 percent, distributed equally in the field and in Washington. The 
necessary clerical procedures, plus required notice, delayed the effec- 
tiveness of the reduction until October. 

Simultaneously, with the regular reduction in force procedures, the 
action to be taken under the special appropriation authority for 
separation was started for the purpose of concluding the major part 
of such actions at the time the RIF notices were to be ready. 

Thus, by the end of October the staff could be assured that prac- 
tically all the separations had occurred, and that the uncertainty and 
insecurity of the staff could be replaced by efforts to rebuild morale. 

Details of these personnel reductions have already been given in 
the written answers to the questions which you sent us on December 
18 last. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW AGENCY 


Coincidentally with the personnel changes, it was necessary to 
establish an organization plan for the new independent agency. 

Having participated in the group which had studied this problem 
under the chairm: unship of Tracy Voorhees, for my predecessor, Dr. 
Johnson, I was thoroughly familiar with the report and recommenda- 
tions of the so-called Voorhees committee. 

Therefore, the plan as envisaged by this report was declared to be 
operative, and every effort was made to implement it as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Among other things, it provided for the establishment of four area 
assistant directors, who were to be the eyes and ears of the director 
in the field, with full authority and power to act, who would spend 
over half their time in the field, with merely headquarters office in 
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Washington. Four experienced and able individuals were appointed 
during the first 2 months, largely promoted from within, 

The principal problem to solve in the establishment of the new 
agency was to secure experienced and capable executives to head the 
various operating divisions. It was felt that the successful operation 
of the agency could only be obtained if the services of such individuals 
were secured. 

Excluding the area assistant directors, there were 10 principal posi- 
tions of executive responsibility to be recruited. Only 2 of these 
could be filled from existing personnel. 

The difficulty of securing qualified candidates for the remaining 8 
posts persisted during the entire last 5 months. Although the majority 
have now been filled, we are now still seeking qualified executives for 
2 important vacancies. 


OBJECTIVES AND MISSION OF USIA 


It seemed essential for successful operation to have established 
clearly and specifically the mission we were trying to achieve. 

By the end of October, the President, on the recommendation of 
the National Security Council, issued a directive which established the 
objectives and the mission. The basis for the directive and for our 
interpretation and amplification of it, was the William Jackson com- 
mittee report. Within the framework of the overall directive, it was 
recognized that each country presented different aspects; conse- 
quently, instructions were issued to redefine the objectives of each 
country, with emphasis on reducing them in number and in character 
so that they could be achieved within existing resources, or at least 
so that measurable progress might be made toward their accomplish- 
ment. 

This redefinition was required to be completed by January 1, and 
is now in the process of approval, in consultation with the State 
Department, country by country. 

As soon as the assistant directors returned from their first trips to 
the field, it developed that the principal problem in the field was per- 
sonnel. The quality of personnel was uneven; vacancies long unfilled 
hindered the program or caused overwork of existing staffs; uncertain- 
ties of personnel as to their leaves, their next assignments, overdue 
promotions, and other important aspects of personnel management 
emanating from Washington headquarters, had to be remedied in 
order to function effectively in the field. Steps have been taken to 
reorganize and revitalize our personnel department. 

By January 1, the various divisions had established their organi- 
zation patterns, personnel was functioning, and a spirit of accomplish- 
ment had been engendered. 

In the remaining 6 months of this fiscal year, the agency can now 
concentrate on producing more effective results in the field. 

As I indicated before, the agency has submitted detailed answers to 
the written questions that were sent to us on December 18, and I sug- 
gest, sir, that they be inserted in the record. 

The appropriate members of my staff are here now, so that we may 
amplify those answers if you wish, or to answer any other questions, 
or at least to attempt to answer any other questions, which the com- 
mittee may desire to ask. 
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Senator Hicken.oorrer. Thank you, Mr. Streibert. 

The questions and the answers have already been inserted in the 
record—as a part of your report and testimony. 

I might suggest to the committee that due to the inquisitive nature 
of our staff, which is very competent, there are a few other questions 
which have been developed. Perhaps if I ask a few of those ques- 
tions, it might lay the basis for further questioning by committee 
members. 


USIA RELATIONSHIP TO OPERATIONS COORDINATING BOARD 


Mr. Streibert, in your statement you refer to the fact that you are 
still not a member of the Operations Coordinating Board. Now, 
would you care to point out briefly what advantages or disadvantages 
might come from your membership on that Board ? 

Mr. Srreiert. The experience so far indicates that many of the 
actions of the Operations Coordinating Board, matters under con- 
sideration, involve the information activities action directly in most 
cases, even indirectly in some; and since we are to function under the 
directives of that Board, as well as the other departments who fune- 
tion under it, it would seem that the authority and the responsibility 
that comes with membership should be accorded with duties required 
of our agency. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you. I do not intend to question 
you at this time on these subjects. I merely want your answers, so 
that other members may be able to follow up. 


DIPLOMATIC STATUS OF USIA ABROAD 


The second question: The information has come to us that the 
diplomatic status of the members of the information program abroad 
has either been withdrawn or is threatened to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Srrerert. It is in doubt. I have requested the State Depart- 
ment to restore the status quo ante August 1, and then, if any problems 
occur under that, that we take them up one by one. It is very im- 

ortant in our work to have the required diplomatic status which we 
1ad previously. 

Senator Hicken oorrr. At the present time they do not carry 
diplomatic passports or have diplomatic status ? 

Mr. Srretpert. It is under study by State at the present time, and 
the position of State was that it is an entirely different situation now 
since August 1, since we are an independent agency. They had not 
fully implemented that, up to the point where I requested that instead 
of that policy, they adopt the policy that we revert to the previous 
status. 

STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION GUIDES 


Senator Hickenvoorer. The third question: On page 6, I believe, 
of your answers to questions, you discuss the ways which the Depart- 
ment of State provides foreign policy guidance for the information 
program. You refer to such things as “news policy note,” and “Info- 
guide.” 


31024—54—pt. 3——5 
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I take it that is an information guide? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickrentoorrr. Would you comment at this time as to 
whether or not that is a slow or expeditious method of approaching 
this problem ? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is only one of the mechanics. We get excellent 
policy guidance from the State Department. We have had the best 
cooperation we could possibly expect. It is working very smoothly, 
from our point of view, and I hope from theirs. We have had no 
complaints, I am glad to say, from the field in any respect, and it has 
worked wholly sat ‘isfac tory. 


KEEPING THE VOA WITHIN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Senator Hicken.oorrr. The fourth question, which I think will 
be of interest to the committee, is on the amount of radio broadcasting. 
We would like to have your comments on whether or not it is a good 
idea, in your opinion, to keep the radio broadcasting operation within 
the information program? Also how are your plans coming for the 
transferring of the broadcasting operation from New York City to 
Washington ? 

Mr. Srrereert. I think there is no question but what it ought to 
be kept within the program, since it is an integral part of it, and 
meshes in in many, many respects as one medium of others that we 
use as techniques of reaching people. 


MOVING BROADCASTING OPERATIONS FROM NEW YORK TO WASHINGTON 


The plans for the transfer unfortunately have been delayed, because 
we were unable to get satisfactory space assigned to us by the General 
Services Administration until November 19. We now need to con- 
struct studios here. That is a time-consuming process, in that they 
have to be designed, and there are rather intricate wiring and installa- 
tion details, so that it will be well into the fall before we will be able 
to move down, but we are doing everything to hasten it. 

We have already moved a ‘couple of the departments, and we are 
heartily in sympathy with the move. 

Senator Munpr. May I interject there, Mr. Chairman? Will it 
be a complete removal or one of those typical Government removals 
where a lot is left there that starts growing again ? 

Mr. Srrereert. That is a good question, sir, because there will be a 
tendency to leave operations there; I am aware of that. 

Senator Munpr. Experience in moving a Government agency has 
shown that you get two agencies instead of one. The old agency 
stays there and starts growing right away. I am sure it was the 
intention of the committee that it would be a complete removal. 

Mr. Srreivert. It is our intention to do so, except for auxiliary 
studios. We now have studios in Washington, for example, to put 
on programs from here, and it will be necessary to maintain some- 
thing in the order of a couple of studios up there, but our whole 
nerve center of operations, our master control, our ‘traffic, our pro- 
graming, everything will emanate from here. It will only be for 
occasional news pickups and special-event people that are left there. 
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Senator Munpr. An auxiliary studio, of course, is whatever a man 
who runs it defines it to be. About how many people would you 
assume would be left in New York? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I do not know. I have not figured it. But I do 
not mean to indicate by that that it will not be small or that it will 
simply be a branch office and not have any administrative capacity 
at all. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have such offices in other American cities? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have two in Washington, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any aside from Washington? 

Mr. Srreipert. We have studios in the Interior Building. 

Senator Munpr. I know that. 

Are there other cities in the country, other than New York and 
Washington, where you have these studios? 

Mr. Srrerert. No, sir. 

Senator Munpr. Is this being left in New York simply because you 
had a big studio there and you want to keep something # 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes, sir. And we would contemplate—— 


MAINTENANCE OF SOME OPERATIONS IN NEW YORK 


Senator Knowtanp. Mr. Chairman, rather than maintaining the 
staff and studios up there, wouldn’t it be possible to make commer- 
cial arrangements with existing private studios whenever you wanted 
to emanate a program from New York? 

Mr. Srretpert. We would have to lease them, and that would be 
more expensive than maintaining what we have. I am familiar with 
leasing. 

Senator KNow1anp. It depends upon how much of that activity 
you are going to have. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, studio by studio, it would be cheaper—I am 
limiting it to 2 studios or 3 studios at the most. I mean, it is simply 
so that we can put on a program in New York if required, and there 
are a lot of news events and news personalities in New York. 

Senator Futpricur. With the United Nations there you would have 
to have some facilities. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, in the United Nations facilities we have some- 
thing over there. 

Senator Munpr. This would be in addition to United Nations 
programs ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. I am not trying to evade this or give any 
other indication 

Senator Munpr. That is right. I am trying to get the facts. The 
impetus of this move grew out of our Appropriations Committee 
rather than this committee. I am quite confident it was the intention 
of the Appropriations Committee that the New York operation be cut 
off in toto. I can see no more justification personally for maintaining 
a separate Voice of America in New York than in San Francisco or 
Los Angeles or some place else. I am curious to know why we move 
out and leave 2 or 3 studios there to grow again. 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, you seem not to regard the reverse as what 
we have in mind. You are not concerned about the studios we have 
here in Washington now, and the same thing would be up there. It 
would be of that nature. A small staff and studio. 
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Senator Munpr. I do not_believe you can quite compare Washing- 
ton with New York City. Washington, after all, is the capital of the 
United States; I believe we should have a studio there. New York 
is a big city; so is Chicago; so is Boston; and so is San Francisco. 
If we start parceling these studios out in the big cities of the country, 
I am afraid we are not going to save any money by moving from New 
York City to Washington. 

Senator Grterre. Mr. Chairman, may I ask just one question with 
reference to this discussion ? 

In view of the fact that you have the facilities at United Nations, 
could you not in an exigency use those facilities instead of maintaining 
a se me ite setup there in perpetuity ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, let us define, sir, what we are talking about. 
Wew ill not continue the setup we have now as to studio installations. 
The studio at the United Nations is designed only to take care of the 
demands there, and we share them with other services. We could not 
have other studios in the U. N., we could rent them elsewhere. It 
would be more economical to keep what we have since we have invested 
in the equipment as to 1 or 2 studios. 

Senator Grutetre. What do you mean, you share with other 
services ? 

Mr. Srrereert. Well, there are a number of other radio services, 
networks, other national radio chains. 

Senator Giitetre. Private enterprise ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, and other governments, and the United 
Nations itself conducts radio programing extensively. 

(The following additional information was subsequently sub- 
mitted :) 


We will retain two studios and a recording room in the New York operations 
of the Voice. We estimate that this will require the services of 15 people. 
The studios and personnel are necessary to handle news and special events 
broadcasts which wili emanate from New York due to its importance as a 
general news source. 

Senator Gmetre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hicxkentoorer. With the indulgence of the committee, I 
had hoped to just open these up. I have 5 or 6 more questions. Then 
each member may have some specific area that he would like to ques- 
tion about and I only want to ask these questions to get the subject 
matter opened up. 


AUTHORITY TO SEPARATE AND HIRE PERSONNEL 


The next question, Mr. Streibert, is in connection with your author- 
ity to separate personnel and to secure adequate personnel. 

I believe you have that authority above a certain grade, GS-7, or 
something of that kind. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Are you satisfied that you have sufficient 
authority to enable the Agency to rid itself of employees who may 
not be competent or desirable and to acquire employees of competence, 
if they “i in be found ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. It has now expired, of course, and it was very, 
very useful and very helpful. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. Question No. 6: You refer in the answers 
to the questions submitted to you, to about 50 hardship posts. 


How many posts does the information program have altogether 
now ? 


OTHER QUESTIONS RAISED 


Mr. Srrervert. 216 posts in 77 countries. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Question No. 7: You state in the answer 
to the questions that $58,000 are available for representation allow- 
ances in 1954. 

We will be interested in knowing eventually what, in your opinion, 
would be a satisfactory figure for representation, and the reasons for 
that. 

Question No. 8: You have described on page 23 of your answers 
to the questions the security system which has been established. We 
should be interested, I am sure, in knowing whether you are satisfied 
that the security system is adequate for your purposes, 

The ninth question is on appropriations. On page 36 of your an- 
swers to questions, you indicate the distribution of the 1954 overall 
agency cut in appropriations of 31 percent. 

We will be interested, I am sure, in your views about the size of the 
overall appropriations for the program for the coming fiscal year. 
We also note that while this committee had recommended the strength- 
ening of overseas libraries, funds for this purpose have been reduced 
by 19 percent, and that the translation program that was recommended 
to be increased has not been expanded. I am sure some members will 
want to interrogate you on that point. 

With respect to the Voice of America transmission facilities, the 
earlier report of this committee called attention to certain inade- 
quacies in radio transmission facilities. I am sure members of the 
committee will be interested in what steps have been taken to make 
more adequate such facilities as are being used. 

One of the last questions refers to the matter of replacement of 
alien personnel. 

This question arises because of the provisions of the act under title 8, 
section 801, subsection (%), which refers to the employment of alien 
personnel, and in that connection it authorizes the employment of 
aliens, and I quote 





aliens within the United States; but such employment of aliens shall be limited 
to services related to the translation or narration of colloquial speech in for- 
eign languages, when suitably qualified United States citizens are not available. 

We have had reports, whether they are factual or not I don’t know, 
of at least one instance where an alien employee sometime in the near 
past was given admission to various factory installations under the 
guise of questioning labor as to how they felt about their employment. 
Later this employee went behind the Iron Curtain or to one of the 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. 

The question was raised as to whether or not he was using that as 
a means of getting into our industrial plants for the purpose of find- 
ing out information. 

I do not make that as a charge because I do not know what the facts 
are about that. I merely raise that question, so if it comes up, you 
can be prepared to answer it. 
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Senator Wiley, do you have some questions? 

Senator Witey. Well, you have read quite a lot of challenging ques- 
tions. I suggest we start with the first one and let the witness an- 
swer. 

Senator Hicxentoorer. I outlined these questions, thinking that 
any member who might have a special interest in any one or more of 
the questions could amplify the question. 

Senator Wizey. I am perfectly willing to let the chairman carry on 
with what he has asked there, because if we can get the answers to 
those questions, it seems to me we will have done pretty well this 
morning. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Senator Fulbright, do you have any ques- 
tions? 

Senator Fursrientr. One or two. 


REDUCTION OF THE LIBRARIES 


I wondered about your attitude on the libraries. 

Do you feel it was absolutely necessary to cut them at all? Was not 
there any way to shift from some less important activity ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, we cut them the least, and the cuts in the 
others were so substantial that if we had not cut the libraries we 
would have had to discontinue others. We are basing our program 
on the beneficial effect, the long-run effect of libraries. 

We find that they uniformly are regarded as doing an excellent 
job. We think the cultural relations with foreign countries are last- 
ing ones, the important ones, and we should do more in trying to work 
with the countries in question, to help them—to have them help us 
carry on these libraries. 

We have been successful in many countries. Japan, for example, 
is one; and, of course, all our binational setups in Latin America have 
been very beneficial. I think we have not been aggressive enough 
in trying to develop that, so that we can at least, within existing 
funds, if we cannot get more, spread this farther. 


NUMBER OF POSTS 


Senator Fursricutr. I was wondering if you would consider the 
abolition of some of the posts. Seventy-eight seems like a large num- 
ber tome. It is true there may be a small amount of public relations 
necessary in some of these small posts, but couldn’t that be done by 
the regular diplomatic employees? Then you could consolidate funds, 
so that you could carry on libraries? Do you feel it is necessary or 
that the Congress wants you to maintain all of these posts, or not 2 
What is your view about that? 

Mr. Srretert. We have examined that. Of course, I was just 
as curious on that point and anxious to find out what we could do 
in that respect, as you. It develops that between ourselves and the 
State Department, there are very good reasons for carrying on these 
programs in these areas. We have specifically looked in each of the 
four geographic areas at what we call the most marginal countries, 
the smallest posts, the least critical. 

We have examined them, country by country, discussed them with 
State. We have made a few abolitions. The State Department per- 
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sonnel cannot take on this work because, as you know, their appro- 
priation was greatly cut, personnel severely reduced, and they are in 
trouble trying to carry on the work that they have to do with severely 
reduced personnel, so ‘that they cannot relieve us, and we have specific 
instances—I do not like to talk country by country, but we have 
specific instances where we have thought, we have w ondered whether 
it could not be cut out, countries in Africa, for instance, and we have 
reduced some. But I do not think we can safely figure that in the 
friendly countries, or countries in the free world, we can really cut 
out this program or severely reduce it, because, after all, we are de- 
pendent on some of the friendships of these countries and keeping it 
alive, 

Senator Futericnr. You say you operate in 77 countries; how many 
separate posts to you have? In some countries you have more than 
one. 

Mr. Srreipert. Oh, yes. The exact number of posts is 216. 

Senator FuLsricut. ‘I would like to suggest that further thought 
be given to that. It seems to me that some of the smaller ones could 
be eliminated, with the idea that their functions could then be trans- 
ferred to the more important ones. We could make a bigger impres- 
sion, particularly in the library field, and others, in the more impor- 
tant countries. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fuisrieut. That is a lot of posts. The maintenance of so 
many separate posts is quite a burden. 

Mr. SrrerBert. We will pursue it further, Senator. 

Senator Furrricut. I was interested in seeing whether it was not 
possible to eliminate some of those posts in the less important countries. 

Basically the maintenance of good relations is the State Depart- 
ment’s primary duty anyway. Your agency is in addition to that. 
They have to do a certain amount wherever they have even a consular 
officer there. 

Mr. Strereert. Well, it is a matter of relationships with newspapers 
and with communication facilities and with m: aking sure our policies 
are well understood there, and so forth. They do not have the skills 
or the ability to do what specialized personnel can do in that repect. 

Senator Furericutr. There is one other subject that I think we 
should be reassured on, because this was a source of some of the criti- 
cism of the agency, and that is this question of personnel. 


ELIMINATION OF SUBVERSIVES IN THE USIA 


Do you feel that all pro-Communists or subversives—I do not know 
what the right word is—have been eliminated ? 

Mr. Srrereert. Loyalty risks? 

Senator Fursrieut. Yes, sir; all of them. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir; we do. 

The first thing I did in coming in was to doublecheck on the security 
officer that we had, and I am glad to say he checked up perfectly at a 
very high level, and we have gone through all the cases that there were 
any questions about; we have undertaken a systematic review under 
the last Presidential order, and I am satisfied that as far as the loyalty 
of the group is concerned, pro-Communists—that we have gone as far 
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as can humanly be expected in this length of time and with the effort 
and resources that we have put into it. 

I am confident that we have no subversives in the program. 

Senator Futsricur. How many loyalty cases did you discover in 
this program ? 

Mr. Srreisert. I do not have the figure in mind. 

Senator Fursricut. Well, approximately how many? I never did 
believe there were many in there, but if I was wrong I would like to 
know. I was just curious to know how serious this situation was. 
Were there as many as 10, do you think? 

Mr. Strererr. Yes. 

Senator Futsrieutr. Loyalty cases? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. My estimate would run to something like 15 
or 20. 

Senator Fuurricur. 15 or 20? 

Mr. Srremerr. Since August 1. Of course, a lot of action had 
been taken prior to August 1st m this program. 

Senator Fu.srient. Then the balance, would you say, were under 
this loose category of security risks; that merely means incompetence, 
would you say? 

Mr. Streizert. Well, loyalty risks; there is a constant review going 
on, sir. 

Senator Futsricutr. Yes. 

Mr. SrremertT. And as we receive any new information or any more 
recent information, and reexamine it, there may be some others un- 
covered; I cannot say we won’t but we are aggressively at it. 

It is a question of, to some degree, how much of our resources we 
want to put against it. We have a security staff of about 80 people, 
and if we had double that many we could do it twice as fast, but I kept 
it down to that, not wanting to take money from the program. 

Senator Futpricur. You have about 80 people engaged in security 
work ¢ 

Mr. Strreiert. Yes, sir. And those are not field investigations; you 
realize that is all conducted for us through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Senator Futsricut. You have 80 of your own investigative em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Srrerert. We have 80 of our own employees who are engaged 
in evaluation and getting together the material and evaluating it. 

Now, that is not - just for the employees. 

As you know, under the policy in the libraries we are screening the 
authors of books that are being published, that are being made avail- 
able to the libraries. It is not just Washington; as you appreciate, 
there are about 7,500 employees in this service now, and we are check- 
ing on many in the field installations. 

Senator Fursricut. Do you think that these 15 that you estimate 
as being loyalty cases were really Communists ? 

Mr. Srrereert. No,I do not. I think that the information was such 
that it could be subject to—that they could be described more as loyalty 
risks. They have sensitive information and I think in most cases it 
was a matter of instability. 

Senator Futsricut. Instability ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 
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Senator Futpricnt. Well, that is a difficult matter of definition. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. I thought instability was a security risk rather 
than a loyalty risk. I thought loyalty risk was someone who was 
actively a Communist. 

Mr. Srremert. I really meant security risks. 

Senator Futsricut. You really meant security risks ? 

Mr. StrerBert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. You have separated, I believe, from the Voice 
of America about some 400, according to your—— 

Mr. Srremert. That is so. 

Senator Futsrient. That does not mean at all that they were all 
even security risks. 

Mr. Srreiert. Oh, no; this was in connection with the 25-percent 
reduction. 

Senator Fursricnt. You mean regular reduction in force? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fu.sricur. So, if I understand you correctly, there were 
some 15 security risks—— 

Mr. Srremert. I estimate about that. 

Senator Funpricnr. And the rest were in the regular so-called 
reductions in force; is that it? 

Mr. Srreimert. Or in the special authority that was given in the 
appropriations. 

Senator Fu.srient. That is all. 


EXPIRATION OF AUTHORITY TO HIRE AND FIRE 


Senator Witry. May I interject there, if you will pardon me? 

The chairman of the subcommittee asked whether you thought you 
had sufficient authority to fire, and I understood you to say that that 
had expired ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir; it expired January 1. 

Senator Witry. Well, then, you think that should be renewed; you 
should have ample authority to handle any situation in this program, 
should you not ? 

Mr. Srreipert. It would be very helpful; I would like it very much. 


CRITERIA FOR THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 


Senator Witry. There is one other question that came to my mind, 
as Senator Fulbright was speaking, and that was the criterion now 
used for the selection of controversial books in Foreign Service 
libraries. 

What criteria do you use? We read comments suggesting that this 
has not been handled correctly. 

Mr. Srrereert. Well, content of the book, of course, is the first cri- 
terion; whether it is useful in the program for our purposes. Then, 
according to the hk vy which was announced on July 15, 1953, by my 
predecessor, and which I announced would be continued, attention is 
paid to the author, and the authors are screened for those three criteria 
which have been in effect since the middle of July ; one, a member of the 
Communist Party; two, those who have been convicted of treason 
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against the United States; and the third, those who have taken refuge 
in the fifth amendment. 

Senator Witey. I have no more. I did not mean to interrupt. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. Senator Fulbright. 

Senator Futsrient. Mr, Chairman, at that point could we ask the 
witness to insert in the record all the directives relating to this matter, 
because we had a lot of difficulty last year in getting this information. 
I think this would be a good place to put that in and button this 
matter up. We should have it all not just for the present, but from 
the beginning. 

Mr. Srreimpert. Well, that constitutes the directives that have been 
issued to the field, and the statement of policy. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Without objection, that will go in the ree- 
ord, if that contains all of the directives. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


1. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, AUGUST 18, 1949 (CANCELED, 
ICTOBER 7, 1952) 


TREATMENT IN UNITED STATES INFORMATION AND EDUCATION EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 
oF News ABOUT AMERICANS BELONGING TO ORGANIZATIONS DECLARED SUBVERSIVE 


PROBLEMS 


What treatment should be given in United States information and educational 
exchange programs to the persons of, works by, or news about American artists, 
educators, scientists, and other intellectuals who are affiliated with organizations 
or activities officially and publicly declared by the Attorney General or by other 
executive departments or agencies to be subversive or to serve communism. 


DISCUSSION 


A number of United States artists, educators, scientists, and other intellectuals 
Whose achievements make news or whose works have won reputable critical es 
teem are affiliated with organizations or activities declared by the Attorney 
General to be subversive, or declared by other executive departments or agencies 
to serve communism. Their reputations are frequently exploited by Communists 
for propaganda purposes. 

Their activities and/or their works become a matter of concern to USIE 
when 

(1) Their names and/or their works appear in the news and thus become po- 
tential material for the output of IBD and INP. 

(2) Their works—books, pamphlets, compositions, recordings, etc.—are avail- 
able for placement in USIE information libraries by ILI or utilization in films 
produced by IMP. 

(3) They are themselves available for cultural activities abroad in programs 
sponsored by CEX or in which it cooperates 

The United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, Publie 
Law 402 (the Smith-Mundt Act) reads in part: 

“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that the objectives of this Act are to 
enable the Government of the United States to promote a better understanding 


of the United States in other countries, and - increase mutual understanding be- 
tween the people of the United States and the people of other countries. Among 
the means to be used in achieving these Saeuine Ss are 

“(1) aninformation service * * * 


*” 


(2) an educational exchange service * * 
It is a basie assumption that these objectives will be served best if the USTE 
program supports and furthers the objectives of the foreign policy of the United 
States, One of the ways by which this is accomplished is the presentation of a 
“full and fair picture” of life in the United States. 
At the U. N. Conference on Freedom of Information the United States delega- 
tion introduced a resolution on the general principles of freedom of informa- 
tion, which stated, inter alia: 
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“The adoption of this resolution by the Conference with only the Soviet blo¢ 
in opposition may be looked upon as a victory for the principles of freedom of 
information which the United States has drawn from the main currents of west- 
ern civilization and which the delegation hopes we are now prepared vigorously 
to defend along with nations which share this heritage.” 

Article 5 of this resolution, known as resolution No. 1 (fundamental prin- 
ciples), reads as follows: 

“D. That it is the moral obligation of the press and other agencies of informa- 
tion to seek the truth and report the facts, thereby contributing to the solution 
of the world’s problems through the free interchange of information bearing 
on them, promoting respect for human rights and fundamental freedom without 
discrimination, fostering understanding and cooperation between peoples, and 
helping maintain international peace and security.” 

Page 2 of the Report of the United States Delegates to the U. N. Conference 
on Freedom of Information reads: 

“The United States in attempting to promote freedom of information on an 
intellectual scale was faced with two additional difficulties. One was a grow- 
ing fear abroad that United States information age)ties would use their 
preponderance in terms of facilities and techniques to fu¢ther what was glibly 
called American cultural imperialism. This fear was fanned on by anti-United 
States propaganda along nationalistic lines.” 

Among the freedoms stemming from the Constitution and the American tradi- 
tion are intellectual, artistic, scientific, and academic freedom. It has been the 
American tradition to judge works of art, literature, science, or scholarship on 
the basis of merit alone without regard to the political affiliation or leaning of 
its producers. 

This attitude of the United States is one of many that distinguishes it 
sharply from the U. 8. S. R., where the work of such intellectuals is judged 
narrowly, and often solely, in terms of political content. This point has often 
been made in the Department's information program directed to the U. S. S. R. 
as Well as to the rest of the world. 

Communist propaganda, however, often claims that the best United States 
art, literature, etc., is produced by Americans sympathetic to communism; and 
Communists publicize the works of such American intellectuals. Inclusion of 
such material in United States information and educational exchange activities, 
unless carefully handled, might therefore be regarded as lending substance to 
this Soviet claim. On the other hand, complete omission of news about Ameri- 
cans in the category described would not only be contrary to United States tra 
ditions, but also the conspicuousness of its absence would tend to undermine 
the credibility of all USIE output. USIE might then find itself reduced to the 
level of U. S. S. R. propaganda. 

Although the United States may often be at a disadvantage propagandawise 
because it neither exploits artists and intellectuals for its own political purposes 
nor suppresses Communist artists and intellectuals, it can at least refrain from 
building undeserved reputations for exploitation by the U. S. S. R. 

Summarizing : 

(a) United States policy as expressed in the United States stand on freedom 
of information does not discriminate on the basis of race, creed, or political 
belief. 

(vb) The U. S. S. R. not only endeavors to force all intellectual and cultural 
developments into a political mold, but also uses the names of United States 
Communist intellectuals in behalf of its objectives and against United States 
purposes and beliefs, 

(c) The nondiscriminatory policy of the United States is, therefore, affected 
by this Communist propaganda method. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


To provide a factual overall picture of cultural aspects of American life, 
which will tend to defeat Communist propaganda in this direction, the principle 
of balanced presentation shall be kept in mind. By this is meant that in the 
long run, news about and works by Americans in the category described will 
be put in a proper perspective and not overemphasized, 

The basic criterion governing formal courtesies extended to and the use of 
news about and works by artists, educators, scientists, and other intellectuals 
in the foreign information and educational exchange activities of the Depart- 
ment, in respect of the foregoing, shall be widespread and authoritative recog- 
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nition on the basis of merit in their respective fields; subject to the following 
considerations : 

(1) The names and/or works and/or performances of such persons who are 
publicly known to participate in or to be associated with organizations of- 
ficially declared to be subversive shall not be arbitrarily excluded from use in 
the United States information and educational exchange programs solely by 
reason of such participation or association, but neither shall they be singled 
out for special attention. Care will be taken not to recognize reputations which 
stem only from political affiliations. 

(2) To maintain a rounded presentation abroad of American life, the names, 
works, and performances of persons under discussion, who achieve substantial 
prominence or whose works represent characteristic aspects of American life, 
shall, when use of their names or works seems to be called for, be combined 
in any specific project or activity of United States foreign information and edu- 
cational exchange programs with the names and works of persons and works of 
Americans of a comparable nature and prominence, whose political association 
has not been called into question. 

(3) In the application of the principle of balanced presentation, an informed 
knowledge of the particular field of intellectual activity concerned, coupled with 
selective judgment, will be the determining factors. In the possible instance 
of a single prize winner in an authoritative field, mention may be made of equally 
representative Americans and their works in that field, or of other previous 
prize winners (the Nobel prize, Pulitzer prize, etc.). In the choice of musical 
selections or recordings for radio, documentary motion pictures for audience 
presentation at American missions abroad, the principle of balanced presentation 
is to be followed; the comparatively recent emergence of a number of American 
composers and performers of a high degree of excellence unaffected by political 
considerations offers a choice of some latitude. 

(4) In the selection of books, magazines, newspapers, and other publications 
for USIF libraries and cultural institutes, the same principle of balanced pres- 
entation should be followed in building up collections in the various subject 
fields. It is recognized that a single publication will not usually present such 
au balanced picture, but this picture can be achieved by placing at the disposal 
of readers a range of broadly representative materials under the control of a 
discriminating librarian. In special cases assistance in selection may be ob- 
tained by reference to such professional organizations as the American Library 
Association. 

(5) The usual security clearance of grantees under the IEP program prevents 
financial aid or support being given for visits in foreign countries by individuals 
whose activities have led to their being included in the category of persons 
described, but nominal courtesies of missions, will not be denied if persons in the 
category appear as members of a broadly representative American group travel- 
ing for cultural purposes. 


2. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, FEBRUARY 28, 1951 


SCREENING DONATIONS OF UNSOLICITED MATERIALS TO UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
CENTERS 


The Department is aware that the centers have acquired publications through- 
out the years from various nongovernmental sources. Many of these publica- 
tions have been added to the regular collections of the centers, others have been 
used for loan collections or for presentation to suitable recipients. The De- 
partment is confident that the American officers in charge of the centers have 
evaluated all such materials in terms of their intrinsic value and of their ap- 
propriateness to the Department’s objectives and have disposed of all unsuitable 
materials. 

As public awareness of the Department’s international information and edu- 
cational exchange program grows, it is to be expected that there will be an 
increase in the offers of free publications and particularly in the direct mailing 
to the United States information centers of unsolicited materials. Most of 
these donations will be made in good faith by individuals, institutions, and 
groups desiring only to cooperate in promoting a better understanding of the 
United States abroad. It is possible, however, that some of the materials 
directed to the centers will not be appropriate for use either in the collections 
of the centers or for distribution. For this reason, the American officers in 
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charge of the centers should see that adequate provision is made for the careful 
screening of materials to prevent addition to the collections of controversial, 
sensational, and ephemeral materials as well as of other publications which do 
not implement the objectives of the Department’s program. Such publications 
will inelude those of organizations or groups whose objectives are contrary to 
the best interests of the United States. 

To assist in screening publications in this latter category, there is being trans- 
mitted under separate cover a memorandum issued by the Loyalty Review Board 
of the United States Civil Service Commission which lists organizations and 
groups which have been designated by the Attorney General as totalitarian, 
Fascist, Communist, subversive, or as otherwise seeking to alter the form of 
government of the United States by unconstitutional means. Publications issued 
by or sponsored by the listed organizations or groups should not be added to 
the collections or distributed and any such publications presently included in 
the collection should be removed. Additional memoranda issued by the Civil 
Service Commission regarding such organizations and groups will be forwarded 
to the United States information centers for the guidance of the American offi- 
cers in charge. 

The instruction contained in this airgram will be confirmed in the near future 
by amendment of section 461.6 of the Educational Exchange Manual. 

JAMES E. WEsp, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


3. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, MARCH 7, 1952 


Use or Books spy Howarp Fast IN UNITED States INFORMATION CENTER Book 
COLLECTIONS 


1. PURPOSE 


In view of the controversial nature of the writings of Howard Fast, this circu- 
lar is issued to provide criteria governing the use of his books in United States 
information centers. In this connection all recipients of the instruction should 
keep in mind that it is the policy of the Department that the facilities of the 
United States Information Service are not available under any circumstances for 
encouraging, facilitating, or promoting the study of, or interest in, communism 
for any purpose at any time. Communism is incompatible with the policy of the 
United States. No facility of the United States International Information Ad- 
ministration is to be used to encourage interest in, adherence to, or support of 
communism. It is the duty of each public affairs office to conduct his work in 
accord with this policy. 


2. STATEMENT OF CRITERIA AND APPROPRIATE ACTION 


2.1. Mr. Fast enjoys high prestige and is widely praised in U. S. S. R. and 
Communist circles. A number of his novels support a Communist line. These 
are identified in the list below as rejected. If any of these are in the information 
center, they are to be removed immediately. No copies of these novels should 
be accepted as gifts or otherwise for any use. 

2.2. Others of Mr. Fast’s novels, however, whatever his intent, vividly portray 
certain traditional American freedoms which are denied in all Communist coun- 
tries. Judicious use of these novels can achieve an effective propaganda result 
with readers having some Communist leanings by taking advantage of the 
credence given them by favorable Communist comment, especially their support 
of certain human rights and individual liberties. Use of these novels, identified 
in the list below as “acceptable,” may be continued whenever in the judgment of 
the post it is desirable. 


3. APPLICATION OF CRITERIA TO SPECIFIC TITLES 


(a) The Last Frontier, 1941. Rejected. Reinforces stereotype of ruthless im- 
perialistic exploitation of backward peoples and hopelessness of the lot of an 
American Indian tribe in 1873 under the existing United States social order. 

(b) Haym Salomon, 1941. Acceptable. Vivid picture of an American patriot 
during American Revolution. 

(c) Goethals and the Panama Canal, 1942. Acceptable. Picture of the quiet, 
forceful character and the engineering skill of Goethals. 
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(d) The Unvanquished, 1943. Acceptable. Portrait of George Washington 
as a general in the service of his people who rejected dictatorial political power, 
thereby establishing a great American tradition. 

(e) Citizen Tom Paine, 1948. Acceptable. Picture of the crosscurrents of 
eolonial and early America which were given popular direction by the tract, 
Common Sense. 

(f) Freedom Road, 1944. Rejected. Advances Communist stereotype of the 
klanlike oppression of the American Negro after the collapse of early reconstruc- 
tion hopes. 

(7g) Patrick Henry and the Frigates Keel, 1945. Acceptable. Lyric presenta- 
tions of American ideal of freedom. 

(h) The American, 1946. Acceptable. Portrait of an American political 
leader whose determination and steadfast adherance to American principles 
rights temporary wrong. 

(i) Clarkton, 1947. Rejected. Communist union members pictured as only 
ones on right side in a bitter strike. 

(j) The Children, 1947. Rejected. Standard Communist stereotype of the im- 
poverished and underprivileged suffering under capitalistic exploitation. 

(k) My Glorious Brothers, 1948. Acceptable. Dramatic story of the struggle 
of Jewish farmers for their freedom, 100 years before Christ. 

(lt) Departure, 1949. Rejected. Three of the short stories identify communism 
as sole hope for social progress. 


4, DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, MAY 21, 1952 


REMOVAL OF PAUL ROBESON, CITIZEN OF THE WORLD, BY SHIRLEY GRAHAM, FROM 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTER BooK COLLECTIONS 


1, PURPOSE 


This circular is issued to advise Foreign Service posts of the objectionable char- 
acter of the subject book and to direct its removal from information center 
collections. 


2. REFERENCE 


Reference is made to sections 421 and 461.6 of the Educational Exchange Man- 
ual and to circular airgram February 28, 1951, 9:10 a. m., subject, Screening 
Donations of Unsolicited Material to United States Information Centers. 


8. BACKGROUND 


The above-named book in its account (pp. 222-227) of Robeson’s initial visit 
to Russia and conversion to communism follows uncritically the highly propa- 
gandistic account published over Robeson’s signature in New Theater in 1935. 
It uses glowing language to imply that communism provides the one answer to 
bewildered American Negroes, bringing their purposes into a healthy focus. 
Though the work appears to be naive rather than deliberately Communist, the 
fact that it presents this distored view at a popular level in persuasive language 
makes its use undesirable. 


4, ACTION 
All posts are directed to take whatever inconspicuous action may be most 
appropriate to local circumstances to remove the book from use in information 
eenter collections in which it may be found. There is, of course, no objection 


to the use of material containing objective information on Robeson’s career or 
on his artistic attainments. 


5. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, JANUARY 30, 195 


INFORMATION POLICY FOR USE OF MATERIALS PRODUCED BY CONTROVERSIAL PERSONS 


I, PURPOSE 


The purpose of this instruction is to establish criteria to govern use in the 
IIA program of already existing books, writings, paintings, music, pictures, films, 
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and other output, produced or created by persons who are subjects of public 
controversy. 


II. DISCUSSION 


The question has often been raised within ITA and elsewhere of the relation 
of the political or ideological controversiality of the creators of material to 
the use of that material in IIA programs. Clearly, authors or other creators 
commissioned to prepare material for IIA use need to be selected with the 
utmost care to assure that their products will fully serve IITA purposes. But 
here the problem is rather whether existing creations by controversial persons 
can be useful in attaining certain IIA objectives. Usefulness, therefore, is the 
basie consideration. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, the body 
legally established to represent the public in advising the Department on its 
overseas educational and cultural programs, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution after a prolonged study of this particular problem: “The content 
of the book, regardless of authorship, (should) be the criterion which determines 
its availability for inclusion in USIS libraries.” The contrary view would argue 
that the Department should bar from use in its programs, without reference to 
the material itself, any product of an author or creator who is himself the 
subject or likely to become the subject of domestic controversy. There is con- 
siderable pressure to follow the latter course, though the problems involved 
in doing so have never been formally passed on by the Congress. 

The reputation abroad of an author affects the actual utility of the material. 
If he is widely and favorably known abroad as a champion of democratic causes, 
his credibility and utility may be enhanced. Similarly, ifi—like Howard Fast— 
he is known as a Soviet-endorsed author, materials favorable to the United 
States in some of his works may thereby be given a special credibility among 
selected key audiences. 

The withdrawal or obvious barring of a controversial author’s work from a 
collection, exhibit, or the like where its absence or withdrawal will come to 
public attention abroad may have a seriously adverse effect on the credibility 
of ITA. 

The problem of determining who is and who is not a controversial or poten- 
tially controversial figure presents major difficulties. It follows, therefore, that 
in order to be sure that the product is useful in attaining IIA objectives, careful 
scrutiny must be given to the product of any person whose political orientation 
has been questioned. 

The publications of organizations are normally issued for the specific purpose 
of advancing their organizational objectives. The publications of organizations 
on the Attorney General’s list of subversive organizations may hence be assumed 
without further review to be subversive in intent. 


Ill. CRITERIA 


In the selection of materials, writings, art, photographs, films, etc., it should 
be possible, as a general rule, to draw upon the great body of resources available 
produced by persons whose ideological position is unquestioned. Admitting, 
however, that usefulness to IIA is the basic consideration governing inclusion 
of any materials in IITA collections, there are times when items produced by 
ideologically questionable persons may be advisable. In view of the great re- 
sources available to IIA, the latter action would necessarily be the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The criteria governing that exceptional action are the following: 

1. Content of the product, not authorship, will be the primary criterion. This 
means that other factors are to be considered. 

2. Materials produced by a person whose ideologies and views are questionable 
or controversial will not be used unless— 

(a) The material supports importantly (not incidentally) a specific IIA ob- 
jective; and the converse, i. e., none of the content is detrimental to the objec- 
tives of the United States Government. 

(b) The material is substantially better than other material available for the 
purpose; i. e., support of a specific objective of ITA. 

(c) Failure to include the material would impair the general credibility of 
ITA. 

8. The effectiveness of the material, judged as promoting importantly a specific 
IIA objective, has been weighed against the possible harm resulting from the 
enhanced prestige the controversial producer may acquire by virtue of the in- 
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clusion of his product in IIA operations. The balance must be clearly and 
strongly in favor of the effectiveness of the material. 


IV. REVIEW PROCEDURE 


If in the application of the above criteria any doubts are entertained by the 
responsible officials in ILA or in missions overseas, the items concerning which 
there are such doubts will be submitted to a review board. 

The chief of mission is requested to name a review board of three members, of 
which the public affairs officer shall be one, to review all materials concerning 
which the public affairs officer may be in doubt, produced by ideologically ques- 
tionable persons. The review board may be on an ad hoc or standing basis as 
suits the convenience of the mission. 

Within IIA, a standing review board is to be established, to meet, from time 
to time as may be required, to consist of three members to be appointed by the 
Administrator. All materials concerning which there is doubt within IIA may 
be referred to the standing review board for decision. 

Should the review board at an oversea mission not be able to resolve doubts 
regarding the selection and use of items produced by ideologically questionable 
persons, such items may be submitted to the Standing Review Board of IIA 
under cover of an operations memorandum marked for the attention of ITA. 


W. BRADLEY CONNORS, 
Assistant Administrator for Policy and Plans 
(For the Administrator). 


6. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, FEBRUARY 138, 1953 
(PARAPHRASE) 


PoLicy REGARDING USE OF WORKS BY CONTROVERSIAL PERSONS 


Directive of January 30, 1953, is hereby rescinded. 


7. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, FEBRUARY 19, 1953 
(PARAPHRASE) 


PROSCRIPTION OF WORKS BY CONTROVERSIAL AUTHORS, COMMUNISTS, FELLOW 
TRAVELERS, ETC. 


Substantially the following orders were issued to Washington elements of the 
administration yesterday and all field establishments are also hereby directed 
to comply with them at once. Particular care should be taken to see that any 
books or other publications as described below be removed from circulation or 
from collections of overseas USIS libraries: 

To make sure you do not misinterpret the rescission order of February 13, 
which canceled the January 30 instruction on works by controversial authors, 
you are ordered not to use in any ILA media any productions of Communists, 
fellow travelers, and so forth. 


8. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, MARCH 17, 1953 
(PARAPHRASE) 


CANCELLATION OF PREVIOUS DIRECTIVES ON REMOVAL OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Any instructions issued to you in the past on the matters covered by this 
document are rescinded, and you will ignore also an earlier directive of February 
19 of this year, which this order replaces. We will attempt to let you know 
from time to time exactly what specific publications should be disposed of since 
we know that you and your staff are not always currently acquainted with indi- 
viduals or organizations which serve as channels for Communist propaganda. 
Meantime, you are to advise us what printed materials you are securing from 
local sources so that we may read or examine them here. 

We think that one of the past mistakes of the American newspaper and wire- 
less world, as well as some of our own operations in similar fields, has been to 
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make Communist personalities important by direct quotation and frequent men- 
tion by name. From here on out, without completely omitting such names (since 
in some cases such omission would look silly), we will deliberately attempt to 
play down living Communists by not naming them in our releases. 

As far as possible they will not be quoted, and works by them (or by persons 
sympathetic with their objectives) will not be used in any of our programs 
unless the public affairs officer overseas, or a service director here, has deter- 
mined that such use is the only effective way to confute the Communists with 
their own words. 

In in this connection, you will regard as Communists, and withdraw from all 
information center libraries under your jurisdiction, all works by individuals 
who belong to Communist fronts or who can easily be seen to be promoting the 
party line. Their productions, and the productions of Communists are forbid- 
den to be kept in the collections, and you are also forbidden to use any magazine 
which continually puts out Communist propaganda. It is permitted to retain 
responsible and reputable magazines of United States origin, but you are directed 
to remove from circulation or display any single members of such publications 
which contain anything detrimental to this country’s objectives. The public 
affairs officers will be held responsible for immediate compliance with this order: 
Remove at once from United States installations any books by Communist 
authors and any magazines which often print Communist propaganda wherever 
you or your staff are aware of them. It is reemphasized that you are also 
expected to make every reasonable effort to withdraw such single numbers of 
otherwise reputable magazines aS may contain anything detrimental to the 
attainment of our objectives. 





9. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, APRIL 23, 1953 (PARAPHRASB) 
PROHIRITION OF USE OF AUTHORS WHO REFUSE TO TESTIFY BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES REGARDING COMMUNIST AFFILIATIONS 


When some committee of Congress asks a witness about his Communist con- 
nections and he refuses to answer the question, any books by such individuals 
found in the collections of United States information centers should be removed 
immediately. As fast as the Information Administration receives names of such 
people from the committees of Congress and their reports, you will be advised. 
Meanwhile, if you will review the Foreign Service section of the wireless file 
which has dealt with the current hearings before Senator McCarthy’s Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations you will be able to identify several such indi- 
viduals. 


10. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, MAY 14, 1953 
CATEGORIES OF PUBLICATIONS USABLE WITHOUT AUTHOR CLEARANCE 


In order that selected new material can continue to be made available promptly 
to information centers, the music, the English teaching, the presentations, and 
the translation programs, procedures have been evolved by IIA-ICS to meet 
some field requests. ICS, applying all previous criteria for content, on April 13, 
1953, began processing orders for material within the following categories: 

1. United States Government documents. 
2. Documents issued by a State or Territory of the United States. 
3. Documents issued by municipalities of the United States and its Territories, 

4. Documents issued by international bodies of which the United States is a 
member (e. g., U. N., UNESCO, FAO, WHO, ILO, ete.). 

5. Publication, including periodicals, issued by American organizations and 
corporate bodies as authors (e. g., chambers of commerce, uniy ersities, academic 
and other societies), provided that such organizations and corporate bodies are 
not cited on the current Attorney General's list. 

6. Materials hy United States authors or musicians who died prior to October 
19, 1917. 

7. Materials by American statesmen, to be defined as including writings, state 
papers, or speeches by Presidents of the United States, Cabinet officers, Justices 
of the Supreme Court, Members of Congress, governors of States and Terri- 
tories, ambassadors, admirals, generals from the beginning of the Republic. 
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8, Standard reference works, including dictionaries, encyclopedias, Who’s 
Who, printed bibliographic guides. This will include appropriate American 
works listed in Constance Winchell’s Guide to Reference Books published by 
the American Library Association in 1951, in the sixth edition edited by Isadore 
C. Mudge and in the supplements to that edition. Also this will include American 
works listed in the book and periodical section of the Federal Supply Schedule? 
issued by General Services Administration. 

9. Copies of publications required for USIS staff examination preliminary 
to field decisions under the translation and presentation programs. 

10. Publications for USIS staff reference use. 

Special safeguards must be taken for items defined in 9 and 10 to assure (1) 
that no other than the use specified is made of these publications without further 
Department approval and (2) most particularly that such materials are not 
included in information center collections without specific further approval by 
the Department. 

Requests for materials including music and recordings other than those which 
are described above may be sent to the Department where they will be held 
pending establishment of administrative procedures for the security clearance 
required for the processing of these orders. 

It is requested that a copy of this airgram be called to the attention of the 
American libarian, officer in charge of the music program, book translation 
officer, officer in charge of presentation, and/or embassy committee members 
on the presentation committee. 

WALTER B. SMITH, 
Acting Secretary of State. 





11. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, MAY 15, 1953 (PARAPHRASE) 
User oF AMERICAN MAGAZINES 


Please let us know exactly what issues of which American magazines you 
may have withdrawn from use, and identify the specific articles which led you 
to withdraw them. You should know that none of the subscriptions we have 
entered on your behalf are to magazines which print Communist propaganda at 
frequent intervals, and we are not canceling any subscriptions now in effect. 
Both in the case of magazines withdrawn and books removed from center col- 
lections, you are strictly enjoined to put the material in storage and not to des- 
troy it. We will send you later advice on its disposition. 





12. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, JUNE 26, 1953 (PARAPHRASB) 
List oF AUTHORS WHOSE WorKS ARE TO Be REMOVED 


You were sent a list of authors whose works were to be removed from your 
information center shelves if found there. This message furnishes 10 more such 
names. [The names of all the authors involved are printed in the July 15, 1953, 
Report on the Book and Library Program.] Starting now, you will limit book 
and periodical removals to the ones which we have specifically ordered in the 
past and which we may specifically order in the future. The authors will be 
identified by name in all our orders. 





13. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, JUNE 30, 1953 (PARAPHRASB) 
REPLACEMENT OF CERTAIN WORKS 


We have previously furnished you lists of certain authors whose books must 
be taken out of your libraries. These books will stay out. You are also author- 
ized to leave out books which you yourself feel are not suitable for purely local 





1This section of the schedule, used by Federal agencies in purchasing supplies, lists 
contractors and titles of periodicals and books. It is not a book selection aid but is an 
administrative guide used by the Department. A general statement of its purpose is 
found in U. S. Government Manual, 1952-53, p. 405. 
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reasons in your own post, and any books which are so worn out, or so out of 
date as to be useless. All other books which you have removed from your li- 
braries because of your own interpretations of the requirements of the February 
19 and March 17 directives should be put back on your library shelves. 


14. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, JULY 15, 1953 
RESTORATION OF MATERIAL REMOVED FROM LIBRARIES UNDER SUPERSEDED 
INSTRUCTIONS 


A. RESTORATION OF ITEMS NOT SPECIFICALLY MENTIONED 


Restoration has already been ordered in the case of ali material removed under 
superseded instructions which did not identify the material by title or author. 


B. NO EFFECT ON REMOVAL FOR OTHER REASONS 


Regardless of any order calling for restoration of material removed under 
superseded instructions, no material is to be restored if this would be undesirable 
for reasons unconnected with the superseded instructions. For example, items 
removed because of authorship are not to be restored if the contents are inap- 
propriate under the newly established policies. 


C. GENERAL PROCEDURE AS TO ITEMS SPECIFICALLY MENTIONED 


All items removed under instructions identifying them by title or author are 
to be kept from use until and unless the field is otherwise advised. Such advice 
will indicate whether restoration of particular items is prohibited, authorized, 
directed, or left to the discretion of individual officers in the field. 


D. MATERIALS NOT TO BE RESTORED 


Books by the following authors, regarded as avowed Communists, the removal 
of which has been specifically ordered, shall not be restored: Earl R. Browder, 
Ilia G. Ehrenburg, William Z. Foster, Maxim Gorki, Trofim D. Lysenko, John 
Reed, Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise Strong. 


E. MATERIALS AUTHORIZED TO BE RESTORED 


The following materials, specifically ordered removed by prior instructions, 
may be restored wherever the responsible office deems such restoration appro- 
priate in view of local interest and the policies that have now been established. 
Restoration is not mandatory: Fiction by Dashiell Hammett. 


F. MATERIALS ORDERED TO BE RESTORED 


The following materials, specifically ordered removed by prior instructions, 
shall be restored: All works of Harry A. Overstreet and Bonaro W. Overstreet. 


G. REAPPRAISAL OF OTHER MATERIAL 


All items which were specifically ordered removed by instructions issued before 
July 8, 1953, and which are not specifically mentioned above, are to be reappraised 
with a view to determining whether restoration is appropriate. Responsible 
field officers are to send in their own recommendations as soon as possible 
regarding all such items in their libraries. 

JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 





15. DEPARTMENT OF STATE DIRECTIVE, JULY 21, 1953 


ae 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AGENCY BooK SELECTION AND RETENTION Po.ricy 


1, PURPOSE 


This circular transmits, to assist in the interpretation and application of 
instructions contained in circular airgrams 206 and 207 of July 15, 1953, the full 


we, 
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text of the Administrator’s statements of July 8 and 9, 19538, on policy governing 
selection of books and other publications for use in the Department’s overseas 
book programs, and the retention in, or removal from, United States informa- 
tion center library collections of books by authors categorized in paragraph III 
C, of circular airgram 206 of July 15. 


2. USE OF ENCLOSED STATEMENTS 


The enclosed statements shall be made available at each post to all officers 
concerned with the United States information center and book programs for their 
information and guidance. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRESS RELEASE, JULY 8, 1953 


In issuing the attached statement, Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Administrator of the 
International Information Administration of the Department of State said: 

I have submitted this policy statement regarding the book and library program 
to the Secretary of State and he has authorized me to say that I am releasing 
it with his approval. 

It is a source of personal regret to me that I will not be able to stay with this 
important program. But I hope that this statement will help to clear the air 
and facilitate the task of my successor. 


Poticy STATEMENT ON BooK AND LIBRARY PROGRAM, INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The United States Government operates a book and library program abroad for 
a simple reason that can be simply put: It is the vital responsibility of the 
American Government to protect the good name of the American people, no less 
than their vital interests. 

The mighty force we have been mobilizing in the defense of freedom has mean- 
ing only as people throughout the world understand and respect our purposes. 

Leadership cannot assert itself through power alone. American leadership is 
meaningless if it isn’t built upon respect for our moral purposes in the world. 

This has been recognized by the American people from our earliest beginnings 
as an independent nation. Our Declaration of Independence speaks of a “decent 
respect” for the “opinions of mankind.” Everything of a major nature we have 
done in our history has taken into account such a decent respect for the opinious 
of others. 

We are concerned about the opinions of others because a free nation has the 
obligation in the conduct of its foreign affairs to justify its actions before the 
world community. 

This obligation becomes a sober mandate when so large a part of the world 
looks to us for responsible leadership. 

Our well-being and survival as a free people today require more than big dollars 
and big bombs; we require big ideas. 

We must not allow the Soviet to rack up cheap victories throughout the world 
through a campaign of lies against us—a campaign of lies that can best be 
demolished—I should say can only be demolished—through the counteroffensive 
of truth. 

And when I say “counteroffensive of truth’ I am not just dealing in slogans. 
I mean exactly that. 

We in America have nothing to hide. We want the world to know us just as 
we are. We don’t have to dress up or dress down. We don’t have to put on any 
show of perfection. If we did no one would believe us anyway. 

We can tell the full story—a story about the magical mixture of America. We 
can share our hopes just as we can share our honest fears—for there are hopes 
and fears in the world today which constitute a challenge to all free peoples 
everywhere. 

We in America have the privilege of talking about democracy as unfinished 
business. We leave to the totalitarians the necessity to boast of the complete 
fulfillment of their goals. 

This is said by way of reaffirmation and a reminder at a time when it is impor- 
tant to review our information program against the big and broad background of 
world crisis. 

As long ago as 1942, a United States library was established in Mexico City. 
This was done under a grant from the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
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Affairs. The library was operated by specialists of the American Library 
Association. 

The success of the Mexico City library led to the establishment of 2 other 
libraries in Latin America under the authority of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 

Later in the war, the effectiveness of libraries and book programs in advancing 
the American cause led to the creation of a library service under the Office of War 
Information. The central purpose of this service was to make available at key 
spots throughout the world written materials that furthered American aims in 
war and peace, 

As this library program developed, it became obvious that different areas 
represented different problems and called for different materials and different 
lines of emphasis. For example, the Latin-American libraries required emphasis 
along cultural lines. As against this, the English-speaking nations were given 
materials designed to “develop an informed and intelligent understanding” 
of the activities and aims of the United States Government. The occupied 
areas required a special emphasis on democratic reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Thus, very early, the special-purpose character of these libraries became mani- 
fest. This special-purpose character remains the key to the operation of our 
book and library program today. 

A strong chain of instructions and legislation gives binding force to this 
dominant character of that program. 

The Manual of Operations for the Division of Libraries and Institutes issued 
in June 1946 by the Department of State says: 

“The objective of the United States information libraries is to provide foreign 
communities throughout the world with facts and solidly documented explana- 
tions of the United States, its people, geography, culture, science, government, 
institutions, industries and thinking; in short, the American scene * * *” 

When the 80th Congress turned to consideration of basic legislation for the 
overseas information program and educational exchange, the Senate set up a 
special subcommittee of the Foreign Relations Committee to study the matter. 
On the basis of field studies, this subcommittee took a broad view of the proper 
scope and functions of the USIS library programs. It recommended that: 

“The supply of books, musical scores and recordings, periodicals and exhibits 
should be increased and should cover the widest possible field. 

“American textbooks in all fields should be supplied to foreign schools and 
universities for reference purposes. 

“Subject matter of particular interest in a given country should be emphasized 
and sufficient books supplied to meet the demand” (8S. Rept. 855, January 30, 
1948). 

This subcommittee was composed of Senators H. Alexander Smith (chairman), 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Alben W. Barkley, and Carl A. 
Hatch, and worked in close cooperation with a subcommittee of the House (om 
mittee on Foreign Affairs consisting of Congressmen Karl E. Mundt (chairman), 
Lawrence H. Smith, Walter H. Judd, John Davis Lodge, Pete Jarman, Thomas 
S. Gordon, and Mike Mansfield. 

The same Congress took the single biggest step in the determination of the 
American people to make their voice heard in the world. Senator H. Alexander 
Smith and the then Representative, now Senator Karl E. Mundt sponsored a bill 
that defined, crisply and powerfully, the need for dramatic measures to present 
America’s case in the battle of ideas against totalitarianism. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, in reporting the Smith-Mundt 
Act, referred to the “hostile propaganda campaigns directed against democracy, 
human welfare, freedom, truth, and the United States, spearheaded by the 
Government of the Soviet Union and the Communist Parties throughout the 
world.” 

The committee also spoke of the need for “urgent, forthright, and dynamic 
measures to disseminate truth.” 

The Smith-Mundt Act clearly defined its objectives “to promote a better under- 
standing of the United States in other countries, and to increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of the United States and the people of other coun- 
tries.” Among the means to achieve these objectives the act called for “an 
information service to disseminate abroad information about the United States, 
its people, and policies,” and an educational exchange service including “the 
interchange of developments in the field of education, the arts and sciences.” 
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Under this act, too, the library services were coordinated, integrated, and 
expanded. 

The Congress and the American people can be proud of the results of this 
legislation. There have been legitimate criticisms of the program in the past 
few years—but these criticisms must be viewed against the larger achievements 
of the program and the considerable difficulties involved in launching and operat- 
ing a project of this size and scope. 

It is important that the American people know that this program has not been 
operated in a vacuum. 

First, the program has the continuing benefit of an official Advisory Com- 
mission on Information. This Commission has maintained constant examina- 
tion and appraisal of the program and reports its findings semiannually to the 
Congress. The present membership includes Dr. Mark A. May, of Yale Uni- 
versity; Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor; Philip D. 
Reed, chairman of the board of General Electric; Ben Hibbs, editor of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post; and Justin Miller, chairman of the board and general 
counsel of the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters. 

Second, the program has benefited from the recommendations of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, which at present consists 
of J. L.. Morrill, president, University of Minnesota, chairman; Mark Starr, ed- 
ucational director, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union: Harold 
Willis Dodds, president, Princeton University: Edwin B. Fred, president, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: and Martin R. P. McGuire, professor, Catholic University. 

This Commission has established a special Subcommittee on Books Abroad, 
whose members are Martin R. P. MeGuire, professor, Catholic University, chair- 
man; George P. Brett, president, the MacMillan Co.; Cass Canfield, chairman 
of the board, Harper & Bros.; Robert L. Crowell, president, Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.: Robert B. Downs, director of libraries, University of Illinois; Dewis Hanke, 
director, Institute of Latin American Studies, University of Texas; and Keyes 
D. Metealf, director of libraries, Harvard University. 

Third, the program has profited from a special study undertaken by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper. Other members of this subcommittee 

re Senators Alexander Wiley, Karl E. Mundy, William F. Knowland, J. William 
Fulbright, Guy M. Gillette, Theodore Francis Green, and Lister Hill. This 

ubcommittee has only reeently completed its report. 

It may be in order to review briefly the findings and recommendations of these 
three groups with specific reference to the book and library program. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Information, in its February 20, 
1953, report, reaffirmed the importance of the program and emphasized the need 
to tailor our materials to the specific needs of specific areas. It highlighted once 
again the “special purpose” aspect of the job. 

The United States Advisory Commission on Fduecational Exchange, shortly 
after the enactment of the Smith-Mundt Act, endorsed the statement prepared 
hy the Division of Libraries and Institutes on the philosophy, goals, and operat- 
ing principles of our overseas libraries. Again, this statement stressed the 
special-purpose nature of the program but also stressed the basic principle of 
“freedom of information.” It emphasized the fact that “accessibility” to in- 
formation was an important part of the effectiveness of the program. 

The June 15, 1953, report of the Hickenlooper subscommittee is a detailed 
study of all phases of our foreign information services. One of the recom- 
mendations of the report calls upon the Administrator to establish the specific 
criteria for the selection of books. As the general basis for such criteria, the 
subcommittee recommends that “an adequate cross section of American literature 
should be provided for a better understanding of American life and culture but 
writings of Communists and Communist sympathizers should not be tolerated 
in any manner which would indicate their acceptance by the American peonle.” 

There is a workable consistency in the advice and findings of the above 
groups and committees concerned with the appraisal of this program. 

With this guidance, we have been operating a library program involving 
some 2 million books at 189 centers. These libraries are doing these specific 
jobs: 

First, they provide basic information. There is a shortage of accurate in- 
formation abroad about the American people and their policies. Our detractors 
have capitalized on that shortage. They have been spending many millions to 
distort our policies and to damage the reputation of the American people. 
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One of the main ways we are combating this campaign is by supplying source 
materials about the United States that are free of any direct propaganda taint. 

In short, we are opening up the books about America. These books cover a 
wide range of subjects. They deal with our history, our religions, our industries, 
our farms, our professions. They tell the story of our Founding Fathers and 
our great political leaders and statesmen. They tell of our great writers, our 
musicians, our inventors, our scientists, our great men of achievement and 
learning. 

Second, our libraries provide much-needed published materials of a scientific 
and technical nature. Ve have received testimonials from many universities 
abroad, especially from universities in the countries of Asia and the Near East, 
acknowledging their debt to American books. We also have letters from public 
officials, from businessmen, from scientists, from doctors, and from farmers 
telling us of their appreciation for the substantial help they received from 
our libraries. 

This is the kind of good will that counts. It is not only what we say to 
people but what we do for people that builds a solid foundation for friendship. 

Third, another specific assignment for our books is to combat the notion that 
the American people lack a cultural background or tradition. Our libraries 
are well stocked not only with the ideas that made America great but with the 
distinguished books that are part of our literary and cultural heritage. 

In this connection, we have also tried to provide something of a representative 
cross section of contemporary America writing. Our yardstick here is neces- 
sarily flexible. We say to other peoples, in effect: “Here is a good slice of con- 
temporary American writing. It covers a wide range, from biographies to books 
on foreign affairs. These are the books America is reading and talking about 
We have no hesitation in making these books available to you.” 

Any evaluation of the operations of our libraries in carrying out these three 
big jobs must take into account the overall record of performance, rather than 
the inclusion or exclusion of specific titles 

The book and library program is to be judged not by any single title or even 
group of titles but by the total use to which the libraries are put, and by the 
basic policies that guide the program. Similarly, any evaluation of the indi- 
vidual library should consider not a single incident in the news but its continuing 
influence in the community it serves. 

It is unfair to the loyal men and men who operate these libraries to 
allow their contribution to be obscured by a controversy over a few titles, no 
matter how objectionable these titles may be. Our overseas staffs should be 
judged by their effectiveness in winning friendship and respect for the American 
people and in advancing an understanding of our objectives as a free nation 
Largely as a result of their efforts, some 36 million people throughout the world 
last year made use of our various library services. 

Let us be vigilant and critical, but let us also maintain some sense of propor- 
tion in our estimate of the libraries as a whole 

No such program can be guaranteed to be completely free of error. 

gut it is also one of the vital glories of a free nation that mistakes are made 
in the open where the wonderful balance wheel of a democratic people can 
come into play. So far as the rest of the world is concerned, I think we can 
come out of this with a real gain. The confusion and the mistakes have hurt 
us abroad as they have hurt us at home. But far more important than this 
is the evidence of a free people being unafraid of mistakes made in the open. 

With the best faith in the world, with the greatest diligence in the world, and 
with the finest staff in the world, it will be impossible to avoid some mistakes 
in the selection of books. 

But we should do everything possible to maintain a constructive and affirmative 
atmosphere for the library program as a whole. 

I believe that this, essentially, is what the Congress and the American people 
want. They are interested in the general approach and the general soundness 
of a project. They want to know that they are getting their money’s worth. 

I think they are. 

The Congress and the American people also want the unequivocal assurance 
that this program is not a soft spot for subversives. This is far more basic in 
the public mind that some isolated titles that may appear here and there on the 
bookshelves of our libraries. 

I believe the Congress and the American people, as of this moment, can satisfy 
themselves on this basic issue. Whatever else I have done or failed to do in my 
job, I have been diligently tough in this respect. 
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Concerning the selection of books, this agency believes emphatically that it is 
not the obligation of the American Government to make available in special- 
purpose libraries any books that advocate directly or indirectly the destruction 
of our freedoms and our institutions. These libraries are in business to advance 
American democracy, not Communist conspiracy. 

But the determination as to which books are to be placed in this subversive 
eategory calls for the most careful and skillful judgment. 

In eliminating Communist titles, we should be sure of our ground. We should 
not make the mistake of excluding as Communist or communistic all those books 
which contain any criticism of American policies or institutions, even thouzh 
those books may criticize the same things that Communists also criticize. We 
don’t want to create the impression that any American writer who honestly 
criticizes the policies of his Government is deprived of a place on our bookshelves 
abroad. 

Basically, the yardstick for selection is the usefulness of a particular book in 
meeting the particularized needs of a particular area. 

Our library service is able to select only a fraction of the yearly literary output 
of the United States. Any book that finds a place on our shelves must have a 
special reason for being there. Books that are not accepted are not to be re- 
garded by their authors or publishers as being specifically excluded. 

We must begin with the content of a book. We must examine its special 
usefulness in terms of our overseas needs. An appraisal of this usefulness 
cannot disregard the reputation or standing of the author. 

It is conceivable that the special-purpose character of our libraries may require, 
in special cases, the inclusion of books by Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers if such authors may have written something which affirmatively serves 
the ends of democracy. There is no objection to the inclusion of such books so 
long as the purpose is clear. 

Our libraries have acquired some books by Communists or Communist sympa- 
thizers that have nothing to do with communism. Mystery stories, for example, 
are a highly developed form of American literature. Humor or humor antholo- 
gies are another example. Most of such books were among the thousands of 
volumes acquired from United States Army overstock at the end of the war or 
as the result of gifts. To remove or destroy these books arbitrarily would be 
to defeat the very purposes which brought these libraries into being. 

There is an important practical difference between deciding not to buy a book 
for our libraries abroad and taking it off the shelves once it is there. In principle, 
the criteria are the same, but the psychological impact may be quite different. 

It is not meant by this to suggest that once a book gets on a shelf, its place 
is permanently assured. The weeding out and discarding process is a natural 
one for any library with only a certain amount of shelf space. 

Controversial books are of course acceptable and indeed essential, if by “con- 
troversy” we mean honest differences of opinion honestly expressed. It goes 
without saying that we must not confuse honest controversy with conspiracy. 

Nothing could be more basic in our book program abroad than the need to make 
this distinction between controversy and conspiracy. Controversy is as Ameri- 
ean as the varied sounds in the bleachers in a ball park. The best thing our 
libraries abroad can do is to make known the fact that our people, politically 
speaking, are full of beans. 

America loves controversy and indeed thrives on it. There is no reason why 
we need conceal this from the world. It is one of our richest assets. Let 
totalitarian nations advertise the fact that their people are deprived of political 
dissent. For our part, we can speak up and out, Ina phrase, then: Controversy, 
yes ; conspiracy, no. 

But the general problem of book selection is not one which any Government 
agency is well qualified to do by itself. Books cover everything under the sun. 
A book is not merely a collection of words in a bound volume. A book is as 
varied as history itself, as wide-ranging as the human mind which brings it to 
birth. 

Because of this, I suggest that the responsibility for recommending the selec- 
tion of books be entrusted to carefully selected advisory committees composed of 
persons of unimpeachable reputation who are experts in their respective fields. 
The staff of ILA would then select books for shipment overseas on the basis of 
the recommended list. 

Each book is to be considered on its merits. The emphasis should be not on 
negative criteria but on positive criteria. The only list that shouid be drawn 
up is the recommended list. 
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Next, about book burnings. Under no circumstances should any book be 
burned, and I wish to emphasize the word “any.” The burning of a book is a 
wicked symbolic act. There is no place for book burnings in an American 
library, let alone a library operated by our Government. We don’t deal with 
ideas we dislike by imitating the totalitarian techniques we despise. The burn- 
ing of a book is not an act against that book alone; it is an act against free 
institutions. 

I have every reason to believe that the continuing book and library program 
will be exercised with the fullest sense of public responsibility and with the 
vital interests of the American people constantly in mind. As I said at the out- 
set, the purpose of this agency is to protect the good name of the American 
people, and to maintain for them the good will they deserve. 

The original mandate of Congress continues to define our basic purposes. 
The report of the Subcommittee on Overseas Information Programs gives us 
valuable new directions. And the support of the Congress and the American 
people as a whole will give us the encouragement we need to do the best possible 
job. 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRESS RELEASE, JULY 9, 1953 


Dr. Robert L. Johnson, Director of the International Information Administra- 
tion of the Department of State, today issued the following amplification of 
the statement about use of books by Communist authors that was included in 
yesterday's announcement (July 8, 1953) of policy regarding the overseas library 
program. 

My statement of yesterday indicated that “It is conceivable that the special- 
purpose character of our libraries may require, in special cases, the inclusion 
of books by Communists or Communist sympathizers if such authors may have 
written something which affirmatively serves the ends of democracy. There is 
no objection to the inclusion of such books so long as the purpose is clear.” 
This passage should be read in the context which makes it clear that we have no 
use for books which advocate, directly or indirectly, the undermining of our 
institutions. I quote from the statement: “These libraries are in business to 
advance American democracy, not Communist conspiracy.” 

I do not for a moment believe that a Communist author ever speaks affirma- 
tively for democracy. But it would be unwise to foreclose the opportunity of 
using, to serve affirmatively the ends of democracy, something that a Communist 
has written for an entirely different purpose. In some cases, the most effective 
way to refute the propaganda of the Communists may be to turn the words of 
their own writers against them. 

There may also be exceptional situations where the omission of a scientific 
or technical work, which happens to have been written by a Communist or 
Communist sympathizer, may make a library incomplete with respect to informa- 
tion on a particular subject of special concern to the country where the library 
is located and where American interests are promoted by furnishing such 
information. 

Finally, in cases where books by Communists or Communist sympathizers are 
already in our libraries—especially in cases of fiction or other popular litera- 
ture—we must consider whether the disadvantages of keeping such books in our 
libraries may be outweighed by publicity regarding their sudden removal which 
may be unfavorable to the United States and actually promote popular interest 
in the author and his works. This judgment must be made in the light of our 
basic duty under the law to promote a better understanding of the United States 
in other countries. Where public relations are involved, we must not create 
situations which will be exploited by the Communists to induce a misunder- 
standing among our friends abroad as to American principles of freedom of 
thought. 

The presence of a book in our libraries places no official stamp of approval on 
the contents or the author. It is not in the tradition of American freedom of 
the press for the Government to pass judgment on what is published. In this 
program the role of the Government is merely to operate libraries in a way 
which will best serve the national interest. 
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16. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
AUGUST 6, 1953 
RESTORATION OF MATERIAL ReEMOvED FrRoM LiIprRARIES UNDER SEPERSEDED 
INSTRUCTIONS 


All posts having responsibility for making recommendations to USIA, Wash- 
ington, under paragraph G of circular airgram dated July 15, 1953, will transmit 
these recommendations to reach Washington on or before August 31, 1953. 

KIMBALL, Acting Director. 





17. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
AUGUST 7, 1953 
Book TRANSLATION PROGRAM 


Reference is made to the Department of State Circular Airgram No. 206, July 
15, 1953. One of the immediate effects of the issuance of this directive is the 
rescission of Circular Airgram Control No. 15, dated April 1, 19538. (That circular 
rescinded all prior clearances which the Department had given to books and con- 
densations on the basis of their content and without regard to the author.) 

In the operation of the book translation program, the posts may now consider 
the basic list of books suitable for foreign translation (i. e. Circular No. 9 and 
supplements) as a source of USIA approved book titles, and within budgetary 
limitations: 

1. Consider eligible for support under the small book translation program all of 
the book condensations, small books, and short stories shipped to the field ; 

2. Complete projects (whether contracts, translation, publication, distribution, 
or any other phase which posts held in abeyance under the provisions of Circular 
Airgram Control No. 15, of Apr. 1, 1953) ; 

3. Proceed with negotiations for the publication abroad of any title which has 
the USIA’s approval by virtue either of being included in the basic list of books 
suitable for foreign translation, or by having been specifically approved for con- 
tent in individual communications to the field. Attention is also directed to 
paragraph III. C of referenced instruction. 

USIA has on file many communications from the field containing requests for 
author clearance, or author clearance and a related service such as a review or the 
copyright clearance for a specific language edition. Communications of this 
nature will be handled as expeditiously as possible in the light of the new 
directive. 

The field staffs concerned with the implementation of the USIA’s book transla- 
tion program have, in the past several months, been faced with many serious 
obstacles, not a few of these being the unavoidable delay encountered in connec- 
tion with the required clearance of authors. USIA appreciates what this has 
meant in terms of unpublished or undistributed translations, of warehousing 
problems, of additional administrative effort, of undue intervals between requests 
and replies. The field staffs concerned with the translations program are to be 
commended for their patience and understanding. 

STREIBERT, Director. 


18. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1953 


300KS FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 


It is necessary that the Agency determine positively that all books and pam- 
phlets ordered for use in any center meet the criteria for authorship and content 
specified in the Department of State Circular Airgram No. 206, July 15, 1953. 
The required clearance will delay purchase and shipping of books for some time. 
Every effort will be made to expedite orders for which the posts have stated an 
urgent need, and individual replies will be made to such requests. 

STREIBERT, Director. 
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19. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, OCTOBER 


7, 1953 
BookKS FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 
1. OUTSTANDING BOOK ORDERS, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


Due to complications arising from delay in the clarification of book selection 
policies subsequent to February 18, 1953, it was impossible to complete purchase 
and shipment on information center orders for books and other library materials 
received from the posts in the latter half of fiscal year 1953 and the beginning 
of fiscal year 1954. There have been a number of developments since these orders 
were submitted which make it imperative that they be thoroughly reviewed before 
orders are placed. This review must be made by the American personnel 
responsible for the center operations of the initiating post. The originals of all 
unfilled book orders are being returned under separate cover by airmail. The 
factors to be taken into account in reviewing these are: 

(a) The criteria established in the policy directive CA-206, July 15, 1953. 

(6) The Administrator’s policy statements of July 8 and 9 forwarded as a 
part of the report on the book and library program, July 1953, transmitted with 
Foreign Service Information and Educational Exchange Circular 89 of July 29, 
1953. 

(c) The country plan. Consideration should be given to each book in terms of 
its usefulness in serving the objectives, tasks, and thematic ideas in the country 
plan. 

(ad) The reduction in funds available for fiscal year 1954. 

(e) The reduction in American and local personnel engaged in library opera- 
tions which may affect the post’s capacity properly to utilize additional material. 

(f) Within the next 2 weeks ICS will start a flow of annotated lists of recom- 
mended books for field review and selection. These lists will contain notations 
of recent publications by authors who have been checked as to paragraph III. C 
of the policy directive and the books will have been approved as to general 
program utility. Books from these recommended lists which serve the particular 
needs of the areas may be ordered by a simplified method now being devised 
and will be shipped as rapidly as orders are received and consolidated. 

(7) Books reordered pursuant to message will require substantially longer to 
deliver than those ordered under new procedure mentioned in (f). First, au- 
thors must be positively checked to determine whether or not they are excluded 
from use by the terms of paragraph III. C of the policy directive. Second, the 
books must be reviewed and appraised in Washington as to their content and 
program utility before purchase can be initiated. Both steps 1 and 2 must be 
taken after receipt of the returned orders. 


2. POST ACTION REQUIRED 


With full regard for the above the post should 

(a) Decide which books to reorder. 

(b) Determine whether quantity initially ordered is to be revised. 

(c) Prepare new book order slips on each book to be reordered. 

(ad) Submit book order slips to USIA/ICS by airmail to reach Washington 
no later than November 15, 1953. 

(e) Destroy originals of book order slips not to be reordered and remove copies 
from unfilled order file. 

STREIBERT, Director. 





20. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, DIRECTIVE, OCTOBER 
22, 1953 


ANNOTATED LISTS oF BoOKs RECOMMENDED FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
CENTERS (ENCLOSURES OMITTED) 


AGENCY ACTION 
Effective immediately the United States Information Agency will submit to 


the posts by airmail, at intervals of approximately 2 weeks, annotated lists of 
current books recommended for library use in information centers. The books 
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on these lists will have been reviewed and approved as having general program 
utility. The authors will have been checked and determination made that they 
do not fall within the proscribed categories named in paragraph III. C of the 
policy directive, USIA-CA-206, July 15, 1958. Each annotated list will be num- 
bered consecutively and dated with the date of approval of the Agency. The 
books on each annotated list will be numbered serially for the purpose of identi- 
fication in placing orders. These lists are for official use only. Each list sent 
will be marked to indicate those titles which have already been ordered by ICS 
for shipment to the center without action on the part of the center. List No. 1 
is enclosed. 


POST RESPONSIBILITY 


A designated American officer (American librarian where possible) should 
make the final selection of books to be ordered from the annotated lists. The 
books on these lists will not necessarily be useful in each country. The posts 
will be responsible for determining the usefulness of a particular book in meeting 
the particularized needs of the library program in the area serviced by the 
information center. The post should be guided by the basic considerations 
enumerated in USIA—-CA-137 dated October 7, 1953. 


PROCEDURE FOR ORDERING BOOKS 


Books will be ordered by completing the 3- by 5-inch form, Consolidated Book 
Order Slip, of which a small supply is enclosed, by inserting— 

1. The number of the annotated list from which selections are made; 
». The date of the annotated list from which selected ; 
The name of the USIS post placing the order ; 
The Library of Congress Subscriber No. (see list enclosed). 

When the heading of the form has been completed, the number of copies of 
-ach book which the post requires for information center library use will be 
inserted in pen and ink in the appropriate block. The American officer approv- 
ing the order will affix his signature on the reverse side of the slip. Unless book 
order controls now established within countries maintaining several informa- 
tion centers require clearance through another center, the completed form will 
then be placed in an envelope without transmittal slip and forwarded by air- 
mail to U. S. Information Agency, Information Center Service, New York Serv- 
ice Section, 76th Street and 9th Avenue, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

At the present time, this simplified ordering procedure is to be used only for 
books to be used in information center libraries. Books on the annotated lists 
which may be useful for presentation, translation or USIS staff reference use 
may be ordered in accordance with usual procedures for those purposes. 


nw 


pon 


TIMETABLE 


All posts are urged to transmit their orders within 2 weeks after receipt of each 
annotated list. The New York office will consolidate orders from all posts and 
place them with the contractors as fast as quantities required for discounts 
accumulate. The final consolidated order will be placed no later than 30 days 
from the date the annotated list leaves Washington Orders received after the 
final consolidated order has been placed, cannot be handled as promptly. Prompt 
ordering will assure more prompt delivery of books. 


SUPERSEDED INSTRUCTIONS 


This supersedes the Department of State IE Circular No. 73, December 9, 
1952, entitled, “Annotated Card Service for United States Information Centers,” 
and the list of Library of Congress subscriber numbers enclosed in the Depart- 
ment of State IE Circular No. 68, November 12, 1952, entitled, “Library of 
Congress Printed Catalog Cards.” 

STREIBERT, 
Director. 


Enclosures: (1) Annotated List No. 1 (1 copy); (2) Library of Congress Sub- 
scriber Numbers (1 copy) ; (8) Consolidated Book Order Slip (20 copies). 
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21. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
NOVEMBER 24, 1953 


ANNOTATED Lists oF Books RECOMMENDED FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
CENTERS 


REFERENCE 
Reference is made to USIA-CA-179 of October 22, 1953. 
AGENCY ACTION 


Effective on the date of issuance of Annotated List No. 4, November 30, 1953, 
the USIA annotated lists of current books considered for United States informa- 
tion center use will be divided into two sections : 

(a) Books recommended as of general program utility, appraised as useful 
for information center library use irrespective of the size or location of the 
center. 

(b) Books recommended as of limited program utility, appraised as potentially 
useful in the libraries of some centers but of limited or no utility in others. 
Some of the books in section (0b) of future lists will be useful in the larger center 
collections but too specialized for inclusion in smaller collections; some will be 
useful in specified countries or areas but unsuitable elsewhere; some will be more 
useful in areas with limited English language literacy than in the areas where 
English is widely read. 

Lists will be issued at weekly, rather than at semimonthly, intervals in the 
future. 

POST RESPONSIBILITY 


Particular care should be utilized by the American officer (American librarian 
where possible) designated under CA-179 in selecting for information center 
library use at his post books from the B Limited Use section of the annotated 
lists. 

MODIFIED INSTRUCTION 

This instruction modifies CA-179, but the procedure for ordering books and 
timetable remain unchanged. 

STREIBERT. 





22. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
DECEMBER 29, 1953 


ANNOTATED Lists OF BooKs RECOMMENDED FOR UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
CENTERS WHICH ALSO May BE CONSIDERED APPROPRIATE FOR BINATIONAL CEN- 
TERS (ENCLOSURES OMITTED) 


SUPERSEDED INSTRUCTIONS 


This instruction supersedes the Department of State’s Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Circular No. 80 of February 18, 1953; circular airgram of May 11, 
1953, entitled “Annotated Card Service for United States Information Centers 
and for Binational Centers”; and the list of Library of Congress Subscriber 
Numbers enclosed in Information and Educational Exchange Circular No. 68 of 
November 12, 1952, entitled “Library of Congress Printed Catalog Cards.” 


AGENCY ACTION 


Effective immediately the United States Information Agency will submit to the 
posts by airmail, at intervals of approximately 2 weeks, annotated lists of current 
Books Recommended for United States Information Centers. The books on these 
lists will have been reviewed and approved as having program utility and will be 
appropriate for library use in binational centers as determined by each post. 
Each annotated list will be numbered consecutively and dated with the date of 
issuance by the Agency. The books on each annotated list will be numbered 
serially for the purpose of identification in placing orders. These lists are for 
official American use only and are not to become the property of the binational 
centers. 
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POST RESPONSIBILITY 


A designated American officer or American grantee should make the iinal selec- 
tion of books to be ordered from the lists. The person preparing the book order 
should consider carefully the usefulness of a particular book in meeting the 
needs of the library program in the area serviced by the center. 


PROCEDURE FOR ORDERING BOOKS 


Books will be ordered by completing the consolidated book order slip, of which 
a small supply is enclosed, by inserting— 
1. The number of the annotated list from which selections are made; 
2. The date of the annotated list from which selected ; 
3. The location of the binational center placing the order and the symbol 
BNC to prevent confusion with orders originating in information centers ; 
1. The Library of Congress Subscriber No. (see list enclosed). 

When the heading of the form has been completed, the number of copies of 
each book which the post requires for center Library use will be inserted in ink 
in the appropriate block. The American officer or grantee approving the order 
will affix his signature on the reverse side of the slip. The completed form 
will then be placed in an envelope without transmittal slip and forwarded by air- 
mail to United States Information Agency, Information Center Service, New 
York Service Section, 76 Ninth Avenue, New York 11, New York, U.S. A. 

At the present time, this simplified ordering procedure is to be used only for 
books to be used in center libraries. Books for any purpose other than center 
Library use will be ordered by OM as in the past. 


TIME TABLE 


All posts are urged to transmit their orders within 2 weeks after receipt of each 
list. The ICS New York office will consolidate orders from all posts and place 
them with the contractors as fast as quantities required for discounts accumu- 
late. The final consolidated order will be placed no later than 30 days from the 
date the list leaves Washington. Orders received after the final consolidated 
order has been placed cannot be handled as promptly. Prompt ordering will 
assure faster delivery of books. 


PROCEDURE WHEN NO ORDERING REQUIRED 


if no order is to be placed by the center from an annotated list, the binational 
center is nevertheless requested to return the consolidated book order slip. The 
heading of the slip should be filled in, and “No order” written across its face. 
The procedure will assist in maintaining accurate book order records. 


FUNDS AGAINST WHICH BBOOK ORDERS WILL BE CHARGED 


The binational center book order from the annotated lists will be charged to 
the center’s annual procurement fund. Each center was notified in September 
of the amount available during fiscal year 1954 for the purchase of books, cul- 
tural materials, supplies, and equipment. Since the use of annotated lists has 
eliminated the sending of book packets, each center is authorized to add an ad- 
ditional $100 to its fiscal year 1954 procurement fund. Binational center orders 
ilready in process will be deducted from the total procurement amount allotted 
to the center. 

The center is urged to maintain its own record of the cost of purchases which 
it has requested the Agency to make from its procurement fund, and is cau- 
tioned not to submit requests in excess of its allotment. 


STREIBERT, Director. 
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23. UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY DIRECTIVE, 
JANUARY 14, 1954 


REPORT ON CHANGES IN INVENTORIES OF THE BOOK HOLDINGS OF UNITED STATES 
INFORMATION CENTERS 


1. PURPOSE 


Department of State Circular Telegram 1242, June 30, 1953, and CA-—148, July 
10, 1953, reauired the submission of inventories of the book holdings of United 
States information centers to USIA for incorporation into the Information Cen- 
ter Service Union Catalog. The purpose of this circular is to establish pro- 
cedures for keeping this information current and accurate on a continuing basis 
by a quarterly reporting system that is effective immediately. 


2. BACKGROUND 


All United States Government libraries, including information centers, are 
responsible for maintaining one complete and accurate basic record of library 
holdings. The record is usually in the form of a shelf list arranged by classi- 
fication number. Upon this official record are based other records such as pub- 
lic catalogs and alphabetical inventories when required. The shelf list must 
be kept current from day to day to show additions to and withdrawals from the 
book collections. It is assumed that each center has recently thoroughly revised 
its shelf list in reporting holdings to ICS. 


3. HoW TO REPORT 


Reports of all changes in the complete inventories submitted to the agency 
as the result of circular 1242 and CA—148 should be submitted at regular quar- 
terly intervals. Although in the past it has been required that they be sub- 
mitted with the Quarterly Statistical Report (FS-362), they should henceforth 
be enclosed in a separate operations memorandum, subject, USIA: ICS: Changes 
in Inventory of Library Holdings. 

8.1. The changes in inventory are to be submitted on 3- by 5-inch slips or 
cards. One set only is required by ICS. Each slip or card will show author, 
title, publisher, date, and name of center. Edition, volume number, or other 
bibliographic note enabling identification will be shown when significant. Addi- 
tions to the center collections will be on colored slips or cards; withdrawals will 
be on white slips or cards. In the case of translations of American works, the 
English title should be indicated as well as the foreign title. In the case of 
non-Roman alphabets, the author and title should both be transliterated. 
Colored slips will be alphabetic in one package clearly marked “Additions” ; white 
slips will be alphabetic in another package clearly marked “Withdrawals.” 


4. WHAT TO REPORT 


The great problem facing any union catalog is that of standardizing records 
from many sources. It is requested that all individuals concerned with these 
records take into consideration the general requirements of a central record, as 
well as the following instructions, and strive for accurate and usable records. 

4.1. CA-148 detailed the materials to be reported on the basic inventory for 
each United States information center. The quarterly supplements are intended 
to keep this basic inventory current. The materials to be included are all 
books for public use considered as part of the information center library, whether 
these are on the library shelves or on loan, and whether they are part of the 
main collection or of extension collections. All books added to the collections 
are to be reported at the end of the quarter in which they are first made available 
for public use. 

4.2. The ICS Union Catalog attempts to record only library book holdings. 
Library materials on which no report is necessary are listed in paragraph III 
of CA-148. 

4.3. Withdrawals are to be reported when the last copy of any title which has 
previously been reported to USIA in either the inventory or quarterly reports 
of changes is permanently withdrawn for any reason from the library collee- 
tions. This will make it possible for the center to submit to ICS the actual 
shelf list ecard if desired and if no replacement is being ordered. s00ks perma- 
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nently transferred from one center to another are to be reported as with- 
drawals from one center and additions to another. 

4.4. More than 3 months have now elapsed since some of the recently sub- 
mitted inventories were prepared. The first quarterly report should cover all 
subsequent changes in the reported inventory, and should correct any inaccu- 
racies that may have been reported. If other reports have been made since the 
basic inventory was submitted, reference to them in the first quarterly report 
is sufficient. They need not be repeated. 


K 


5. UNION CATALOG 


A number of larger centers maintain union catalogs of all of the centers in 
one country or region. These union catalogs face many of the same problems of 
standardization of reports from various sources as the ICS Union Catalog in 
Washington. Centers maintaining such union catalog should report to USIA 
for all of the centers whose holdings they are recording. This should be done 
on a consolidated basis, each change slip or card submitted showing changes 
for all of the centers holding the particular title represented by that slip or 
ecard. Each center which has any form of centralized catalog control over other 
centers should inform each of those centers whether to report to the control 
point for consolidaion, or to report direct to USIA, and should inform USIA 
what centers are represented by the quartedly reports it submits. 

STREIBERT. 


Senator HickENLoorer. Senator Mundt? 


FOREIGN PRESS RELATIONS HANDLED BY USIA 


Senator Munpr. Does the State Department still maintain separate 
press officers to handle the press relations of the ambassador and the 
consul at the embassy, or do they call upon your services ? 

Mr. Srrerert. No. Our press officer, the press attaché in an em- 
bassy is our man. 

Senator Munprt. So they have no press officers of their own? 

Mr. Srremert. Oh, no. That would be duplication. 

Senator Munpr. That is right. 

You heard the earlier questioning of the chairman about the alien 
employees. 


ALIEN EMPLOYEES 


Are you faithfully following, to the best of your knowledge, the 
intent and wording of the law as to what type of work can be done by 
alien employees in ‘this countr y, or do you think it is possible that some 
reports, such as he made, could have occurred ? 

Mr. Srremert. I do not know about what specific instance he speaks. 
That occurs almost entirely, to my knowledge, in the Voice of America, 
and we try very hard to get American citizens before we resort to 
aliens. 

The question of citizenship is one of the first things that comes up in 
the qualifications and in the consideration of the employee. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have your security officer with you in the 
room today, Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srreipert. He is in Europe. 

Senator Munpr. It would seem to me that it is a rather unfor- 
tunate thing to leave dangling in mid-air a generalization about how 
many security risks or loy alty risks were actually weeded out. A 
definite figure should be in the record. 

Mr. Srremer. I would like to supply that to the committee for the 
record, if I may. 
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Senator Mounpr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Thirty-one employees have been terminated for security reasons from ihe 
United States Information Agency during the period August 1, 1953, to January 
1, 1954. 

Senator HickENnLoorer. Senator Gillette ? 

Senator Guuerre. Mr. Chairman, I have just two very brief 
questions. 

Mr. Streibert, whenever these is a change in organization, experi- 
ence will always suggest improvement in the light of trial and error 
These 2 questions are provoked because of 2 comments that you made. 


DIPLOMATIC IMMUNITY FOR USIA PERSONNEL 


One was with reference to the lack of diplomatic status, and my 
question is this: Could it be corrected by administrative action by the 
Department of State, or should there be legislation to effect it ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; I am glad to say it would not need legislation, 
and the State Department can fully correct it by administrative ac- 
tion, and there are no legal difficulties to it. 

Senator Gitterre. Then, of course, it is a question of whether the 
State Department wishes to do it. It could be made compulsory on 
the State Department by legislation. Would that be preferable ? 

Mr. Srreisert. No; I have no doubt we will be able to work it out 
with the State Department. It is under study and consideration now. 

They have not given us any final answer, and I think that they will 
see the need of the situation, and I am quite confident we can work 
it.out with them, sir. 


SEPARATION OF EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM FROM USIA 


Senator Gmuerre. I was just looking at this summary that has been 
prepared of your responses to questionnaires, and I read this sum- 
marization : 

As of this date there is no complaint on the reorganization plan which sep- 
arated USIA from the Department of State but left the exchange of persons 
under State. 

Will you amplify that? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Giiuerre. As of this date you have no complaint, but in the 
back of your mind there may be one. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, that is there because some questions have been 
raised, I believe, as to whether the intent of Congress is fully being 
carried out in that our staffs are administering the exchange of ~ 
sons in the field. I am glad you raised that question, because it is 
very important matter in our program and in the effectiveness of 
this in the field. 

If the administration of the exchange of persons in the field should 
be separated from our staff, it would severely handicap us; obviously 
it would be more expensive to administer. But our people use these 
exchange leaders, particularly, and professors, in connection with the 
programs established at our information centers. They schedule them 
for lectures, and it all fits in with the activities that are run by our 
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people around these information centers, which we like to think of as 
cultural centers. Obviously that needs doing under one direction 
to integrate it properly, and if it were completely separate, [ am afraid 
we would lose the benefit of that, and it would be inefficiently done, 
as well as more expensively done. 

Now, in the field, so far, it has worked just as though there were no 
change at all. We have continued, and the only change is a financial 
one, whereby the State Department reimburses us for services on an 
agreed basis, but our people handle it, our cultural officers are in 
charge of it, and full use is made of all possibilities in the program, 
and I am very anxious that that be maintained and continued, and I 
am not sure that that was fully understood, because one element, I 
believe, of the reason for separation was that it was thought not proper 
to be carried on by an information agency since this is a, I hesitate 
to say, propaganda agency. This is a cultural program, and I do not 
think it has been fully understood that it always has been carried on 
by this information agency. 

Senator Gittetre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator HickreN Loorer. Mr. Streibert, one thing has concerned me. 
I have seen a great many of your posts and operations in various parts 
of the world. 

Mr. Srremert. I know. 


QUALITY OF FIELD PERSONNEL IN RELATION TO SALARY 


Senator Hickentoorer. I am impressed by the fact that there are 
a great many fine, capable people in this program. 

I also have the idea that there are or have been a great many people 
in this program at posts abroad who are getting 2 or 3 times as much 
salary and emoluments as they could possibly command at home for 
their work. 

Are you conducting studies to see whether people are being over- 
paid in proportion to their ability and experience in their assign- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are studying that through the assistant direc- 
tors in the field, and what we want is not lower pay for the people 
who are there, but we want people who are worth the money they are 
getting. Weare trying to grade up the personnel who can be attracted 
by the amount of money available, and that has been going on, I am 
glad to say. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It works both ways. I have the impression 
in certain countries, which I will not name at the moment, we are 
placing people who are too high-priced. We do not need people of 
the level of competence that would command, let us say, $10,000 a 
year in all the countries, or, as in some cases, a total of around $14,000 
a year. We do not have people in certain of those countries that rate 
that salary. We could get along with people of less experience and 
less salary. You are studying that problem? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, we are addressing ourselves to that. We just 
transferred a man out of a lesser post, an excellent man, who was too 
highly graded for that post, and we have put him in charge of a much 
more sensitive, big area. It is that gearing of the personnel to the 
job to be done that our assistant directors are in the field to do. 
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Senator Hickentoorer. I merely want to be reassured that you are 
aware of this problem. 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir; very much so. It is a never-ending prob- 
lem, but we are struggling with it. 

Senator Giiterre. Mr. Chairman, may I interpose there? In con- 
nection with the question that was just asked, a recent article appeared 
in a magazine entitled “On Uncle Sam’s Gravy Train” which you have 
probably read and which has brought a flood of cor respondence to my 
office. I assume it has to others also, showing the w idespread interest 
in the question that the chairman has just asked. 

Mr. Srrersert. Well, of course, that was another activity-—— 

Senator GiLLerre. Surely. 

Mr. STrerBpert (continuing). And not the United States Informa- 
tion Agency, and I think that the basis for that certainly went with the 
lack of control of counterpart funds. 

Senator Gmuetre. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. There are a variety of evils that have crept 
in in some of these uses. This morning I am interested in the In- 
formation program, and I know you and I have talked about this prob- 
lem before. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorer. For the sake of the record, I merely wanted 
to establish firmly that you are concerned with the problem and that 
you were attempting to adjust it reasonably. 

Senator Fulbright ? 


NEED FOR CONTINUITY OF DIRECTION 


Senator Futsrient. One other question: Don’t you think if this 
activity is to be carried on, Mr. Streibert, there must be some con- 
tinuity in the top direction, so that it cannot be changed every year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futsrieut. I am glad to hear you say that. I am sure 
there is nothing to this rumor in the papers that you are going to leave. 
You could not believe that, and leave. 

Mr. Srretpert. I like to think that a well-run organization of this 
magnitude and this scope is dependent on no one man for its proper 
functioning. 

Senator Futsricut. You said that you agreed that continuity in 
direction is very important. 

Mr. Srremerr. I have some very important associates, and if any 
one of these should leave, or I should leave, I am sure we could achieve 
our organization aims, as well as 

Senator Futpericut. It would be well if you did not leave it for 
5 years. 

“Mr. Srremerr. I appreciate the compliment. 

Senator Futsrieut. That is all. 





ADEQUACY OF SUPERGRADES 


Senator Hicxkenwoorer. Mr. Streibert, we have heard in former 
hearings of the shortage of what we call “supergrades” which could 


attract more high cé aliber people. 
What is your situation on that now? Is that reasonably adequate ? 
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Mr. Srrerpert. No. We had a misunderstanding on that. We had 
assumed, in the discussions that led up to the reorganization plan, 
that the 3 supergrades which were in this organization as a part 
of the State Department would go along with it, and that the 15 
supergrades that were provided in the plan were not intended to 
substitute for those 3, but were in addition. We have petitioned 
the Civil Service Commission on this, and we had an unfavorable 
preliminary reaction, which we are attempting to get reversed, but 
the intent of those who worked on the plan was clearly that the 
three additional supergrades from State would stay with it. 

It seems pretty logical, and we are at a disadvantage in not 
having those three, and we are trying our best to fight for them. 
We need them. 


SECURITY SEPARATIONS 


Senator Hickentoorrer. One other question that I would like to 
ask at this time is about the question of security separations. 

You said 10 to 15 separations came under the heading of separation 
for security purposes. 

Is it possible that a number of others, when they knew they were 
under security inquiry, might have resigned—— 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir; or in some cases, of course, it was handled 
by voluntary resignation rather than preferring charges. 

Senator HickeNLooper. That is what I mean. 

Now, those are in addition to the 10 or 15? 

Mr. Srremert. No; that includes those that we have asked to 
resign. 

Senator Hickentoorer. The 10 or 15 have resigned voluntarily, 
when they felt that an inquiry was about to be instituted, or probably 
would be? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Hicken.Looper. I see, 

Are there any other questions of Mr. Streibert ? 

If not, thank you, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Strerpert. Yes, sir. 


DIRECTIVES ON LIBRARY PROGRAM 


Senator Hickentoorer. Just one other thought: I noticed that in 
the compilations of directives on libraries which you handed me a 
moment ago, the last directive is dated July 8, 1953. 

Is that the last one? 

Mr. Srrersert. That is what I intended—yes, sir. Well, there have 
been some supplementary explanations of it, but not changing it 
basically. 

Senator Hickentooprr. Could we include the supplementary ex- 
planations that have been sent out, so that we will have a com- 
plete set? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. There is a complete instruction on trans- 
lations which, if you want the whole story, you should have that, too. 

Senator Futerient. For the record, I think we ought to have the 
whole story, since this is our last meeting on this investigation. 

Senator HicKenLoorer. Yes; we will have the whole record. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. Thank you very much, Mr. Streibert. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 1600.) 

Senator HickenLoorer. The next witness will be Mr. Russell L. 
Riley, who is Director of the International Educational Exchange 
Service. 

Mr. Riley, we are glad to have you with us. 

You have a prepared statement, Mr. Riley ? 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


Mr. Ritey. Mr. Chairman, I do have a prepared statement, but if 
the questions and answers that I have submitted to the committee are 
inserted in the record, I would prefer not to use the prepared state- 
ment, but merely hit some of the highlights in that statement at this 
time, so that it might save time. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. All right. 

The committee has answers to the questions which were submitted 
to the Department of State on December 18, about this program, and 
at this point in the record the questions and answers will be incor- 
porated. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

JANUARY 8, 1954. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE COMMENTS ON CHECKLIST OF QUESTIONS FROM SPECIAL 
FOREIGN RELATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON OVERSEAS INFORMATION PROGRAMS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE UNITED STATES SENATI 


Following are comments on those questions in the above-mentioned checklist 
which it was believed were pertinent to the international educational exchange 
program conducted by the Department of State. Comments on this checklist 
have also been submitted to the committee by the United States Information 
Agency. 


RECOM MEN DATIONS——ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


b. How are USIA operations here and overseas coordinated with the exchange 
of persons program? Isthe relationship satisfactory? 

To generalize on the basis of the limited experience since August 1, 1953, the 
coordination in Washington appears to be adequate. For example: 

On the day-to-day service level a close coordination is maintained by means of 
frequent, informal consultations on matters of mutual concern to officers of the 
two agencies. Officers of the USIA and the International Educational Exchange 
Service (IES) clear each other's communications to field posts as appro- 
priate, see the same reports, and consult each other on mutual problems. 

On the administrative level, procedures are being developed jointly to assure 
a prompt and efficient exchange of information on all matters of mutual 
interest. 

In the United States every effort is being made and will continue to be made to 
coordinate educational exchange activities, with a view to developing the best 
and most efficient operation possible. 

There is full coordination between the activities of USIA and the educational 
exchange program overseas, since the same staffs actually operate both the in- 
formation and the educational exchange programs in each foreign country 

The decision that the Department would arrange to have certain aspects of 
the overseas operation of the educational exchange program administered under 
a working fund agreement with USIA was based upon the following considera- 
tions, many of which flowed from the fact that all other cultural functions were 
transferred to USIA by Reorganization Plan No. 8: 

1. Except in a few large missions, it would not be practicable at this time to 
divide individuals on a full time basis between the functions of the new agency 
and those of the Department, since in many missions the exchange function is 
the part-time duty of one or of several individuals. 
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2. The establishment of separate staffs to handle the information and the 


exchange of persons Overseas programs would require more personnel than would 
be required under a combined operation. 

5. The International Information Administration budget for fiscal year 1954, 
which was developed before Reorganization Plan No. 8 was adopted, included 
funds for the overseas educational exchange operations as one of the media 
of the International Information Administration. This budget was transmitted 
before Reorganization Plan No. 8 was announced, and it was too late to consider 
aun increase in the amount of proposed funds to cover the cost of a separate 
overseas operation of the educational exchange program. 

4. In instances in which the exchange function is the part-time duty of one 
individual who has other USIS responsibility, it could not be expected that a 
separate exchange officer of suitable caliber could be provided for a separate 
operation without an expensive duplication of staff. 

5. Continuity of operations would be assured under the arrangement since 
the same USIS staff would continue to carry out the exchange program as before. 

6. In countries such as France, the Department could not economically dupli- 
cate the benefits to the educational exchange program which result from de- 
centralized USIA public affairs operations in the provinces. 

7. In medium and large USIS missions, the integrated operation would provide 
better coverage for exchange operations during periods when exchange officers 
were on leave and during the period between the departure of a separated ex- 
change officer and the arrival of his replacement 

8. The Department felt that it was uneconomical and infeasible to undertake, 
on the spur of the moment, to recruit, train, and assign a separate and new over- 
seas staff for the continuous and complex overseas operation of the exchange 
program. 


f. Exrnlore possit ilities of increased cor p ttion and coordination with frie ndly 
governments and groups 


Such cooperation amd coordination are an integral part of the exchange opera- 
tion and the Educational Exchange Service continually seeks to explore pos 
sibilities for furthering them Formal cooperation is inherent in Executive 
Agreements and Conventions through which many exchanges are carried out. 
Flowing from these formal arrangements and also independent of them, many 
other informal types of cooperation and coordination are developed. 

Typical forms which this cooperation and coordination take are: 

1. Participation of officials of foreign governments and groups on the bi 
national commissions and foundations established under the Fulbright Act in 
26 countries, to assist in selection of participants and administer the program 
in each country. Through these commissions, and the binational Committees on 
Study and Training in still other countries, many other groups, including bi 
national societies, cooperate in recommending and screening candidates and 
offering professional facilities and hospitality to American grantees, 

2. Arrangements for training in the United States at the request of friendly 
foreign governments and at their expense 
3. Facilitation by foreign governments of visits to this country under the 
exchange program of officials of their governments; and assistance to the 
Forevin Service posts in selecting other prominent leaders of thought and opinion 
for visits to this country. 

t, Cooperation by the Educational Exchange Service in meeting requests of 
foreign governments and groups for American specialists and consultants, 

5. Facilitation by the Educational Exchange Service of exchange projects spon 
sored by foreign governments and groups. During 1953, 242 such projects were 
nided by LES involving an exchange of more than 1,200 persons, 

Such cooperation and coordination has generated further interest in exchanges 
on the part of foreign governments. For example, the benefits of the United 
States Government exchange program to Germany prompted action by that 
Government to invite 100 prominent Americans to visit that country at the 
expense of the German Government, On the other hand, the success of 1 Ameri- 
ean rural education specialist in Turkey led that Government to arrange for 
50 of their teachers to come to the United States for further training, with 
expenses shared by the Turkish Government and the Ford Foundation. 


g. Encourage greater participation of nonofficial groups, organizations and 
individuals in the program 


Encouragement of such participation continues to be a fundamental working 
concept of the Educational Exchange Service. Private organizations and in- 
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stitutions participate by providing, under contract, such services as screening, 
recruitment, placement, supervision, program and itinerary planning, and evalua- 
tion studies. Private sources also provide direct financial support amounting 
to several million dollars a year for the Government's program. In addition, 
they offer program and hospitality services without remuneration—for example, 
several thousand Fulbright and foreign student advisers on American 
and hundreds of organizations and community groups who offer such services to 
foreign grantees. 

The Edueational Exchange Service, in turn, offers assistance to many groups 
and individuals carrying out exchanges which may contribute significantly to 
our objectives. Such assistance includes exchange-visitor visa designations, 
help in selecting participants and arranging programs for them, or in clarifying 
or solving problems involved in exchange projects 


almpuses 


To further increase and systematize our work with private groups, organiza- 
tions and individuals, an LES office has been assigned full-time responsibility 
for coordinating such activities especially as they affect the planning of the 
Government’s exchange program. As a result of enthusiastic responses to a 
recent survey, IES is also planning to utilize the voluntary services of returned 
American grantees in offering program and hospitality services to foreign visi 
tors and in helping to recruit qualified American candidates for exchange. 


h. Evaluation 


The IES evaluation staff, as a unit within the program development staff, is 
directly responsible to the IES Director's Office. Consequently evaluation activi 
ties and findings are net subject to a chain of command through the operating 
divisions. 

Budgetary provisions are made for evaluation studies which are too large 
in scope for the limited IES staff to be performed under contract by private 
research organizations. These organizations are, in some cases, the same as 
those used by American commerce and industry, and are furthermore organiza- 
tions of national standing in the opinion and attitude research fields. 

Finally, IES cooperates with other research on the educational exchange of 
persons, the most notable current example being the exchange of information 
in regard to projects of the Social Science Research Council both in the United 
States and in four foreign countries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS THE MEDIA 


What progre 8 has heen made toi ard ¢ tablish nod central clearinghouse of 


information on all exchange ? 


programs 


The need for coordinating information on exchange of persons programs, both 


I 
governmental and private, had long en recognized With the endorsement 
of the Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange and the Bureau of the 
Dudzet, the Department of State established a clearinghouse of information 
on exchanges under United States Government auspices this service is per 


formed for the Department by the Office of Education (Department of Health, 
Edueation, and Welfare) under working fund agreement 

Reorganization of TCA and MSA within the Foreign Operations Administ 
tion has held up temporarily the submission of data from that agency. 





For information on private exchanges, the Department looks forward to rely 
ing on such groups as the Institute of International Kdueation, which, through a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, is establishing a central index of exchange 


programs conducted under private auspices. 


fre all erchanae programs forme rly handled by ITA now directed by the State 
Department? 


The Department has full responsibility for the direction of all exchange pro 
grams formerly handled by ITA. Certain overseas aspects of administration, 
however, are handled by USIS under the direction of the Chief of the Foreign 


Service post. 


How, precisely, are the Fulbright and Smith Vundt exchanges now handled? 

The policies and procedures of all educational exchange programs handled by 
the Department have remained unchanged. Within the Department of State, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs has responsibility for the 
educational exchange program. The International Educational Exchange Serv- 
ice continues to administer the programs and to issue all policy and operational 
instructions. The Department continues to receive advice and assistance from 
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and to provide the staff for the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange established pursuant to Public Law 402. Certain overseas 
aspects of administration are handled by USIS under the direction of the Chief 
of the Foreign Service post, and in the case of Fulbright exchanges, in asso- 
ciation with the United States educational foundations commissions in the 
countries concerned. 


Are all other exchanges channeled through and required to have the approval of 
the State Department? 

No, since no legislative requirements exist to require other Government agencies 
to coordinate or submit for approval any similar projects which are concerned 
with exchange of persons or training programs. The Department of State can 
only suggest and lead the way toward full coordination to the extent that these 
other agencies are willing to cooperate on a voluntary basis. The Department of 
State has initiated such measures as these to assure closer coordination between 
the several programs of the Government which involve exchanges: 

(a) Issuance to overseas posts of instructions for county coordination of 
certain governmental exchange-of-persons activities. 

(b) Issuance of coordinated instructions to the field as desirable. An example 
is the original circular instruction to the field developing the IES specialist 
category. 

(c) The underwriting of the expenses of a governmentwide clearinghouse of 
information on all official exchanges. 

(d) The join orientation and language training of foreigners at the Washing- 
ton International Center and the American Language Center. 

(e) The proposing of a plan whereby all agencies sending grantees across 
the United States will coordinate their use of local hospitality facilities to avoid 
overloading any one city or area due to lack of advance planning. 

(f) Organization of the Interagency Committee on Training Programs and 
Exchange of Persons, an interagency committee with representatives of govern- 
mental agencies making use of exchange of persons techniques in carrying out 
their respective programs. 

The Committee, with members representing the Department, FOA, and Army, 
Was organized in April 1953. It is chaired by a State Department representative 
and its secretariat is staffed hy State Department personnel. Representatives 
of still other departments and agencies attend from time to time as matters 
of interest to them are discussed. 

Some of the common problems on which agreement has been reached are: 

(a) Standardization of allowance formula, including per diem maxima, cost 
factors, interpretation of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

(6) A cooperative insurance program. This has resulted in substantial savings 
to some agencies. 

(c) Problems of coordination between FOA field parties, including project 
groups, and USIS, including educational exchange grantees abroad. 

(d@) Administrative relationships betwen universities and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Some other problems presently under study are listed below: 

(a) Interagency prospectus of United States Government resources for trainees 
and specialists, and related agency supplements. 

(b) Exchange of information on program evaluation projects. 

(c) Cooperative monthly statistical reporting. 

The Department of State is continuing its efforts to perfect more and better 
methods to assure the effective coordination of the several Government programs 
which utilize an exchange of persons as one element in reaching their objectives. 


What advantages and disadvantages have shown up so far in handling exchange 
activities separate from the information program? 

The reorganization plan has been in effect too short a time to compile a defini- 
tive list of the advantages and disadvantages resulting from the separation of 
USIA from the Department. Certain advantages are, however, immediately ap- 
parent and every effort is being made to capitalize on them: 

(a) The reorganization plan recognizes that the character of the exchange of 
persons program is different from that of the information media, and separate 
handling permits that it be operated within its own terms of reference. 

(bv) The foreign policy of the United States Government is translated directly 
into policy for the educational exchange programs rather than being first trans- 
lated into policy intended primarily for the mass media. 
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(c) The daily contact between the staff of the International Educational Ex- 
change Service and the staffs of the regional bureaus of the Department is 
direct 

(ad) The budget requirements for the exchange of persons program are readily 
identifiable and can be acted upon by Congress separately. 

There are certain inherent disadvantages in having the overseas administra- 
tion of the educational exchange program performed by USIA. However, this 
decision was made in favor of the considerations given on page 2 above, and in 
the belief that the advantages outweighed the following disadvantages: 

(a) The overseas operation of the exchange program by USIA has the psy- 
chological disadvantage of directly associating the educational exchange pro- 
gram with the separate information program in the minds of the foreign public. 
The results of this direct association are somewhat magnified by the fact that 
USIA is no longer a part of the Department of State. 

(b) It is difficult to draw a clear distinction between the educational exchange 
program and other parts of the cultural program which are the responsibility 
of USIA. 

(c) The Department of State has no direct authority over the field personnel 
who operate its educational exchange program. Their selection, supervision, 
and career control are under USIA. 

(d@) Instructions to the USIS field personnel will come from two sources in 
Washington. 

Constant attention is being given to the development of procedures and in- 
structions which will minimize these inherent disadvantages. In addition, it 
can be said that every officer of USIA and the Department of State is sincerely 
cooperating to make the present plan of operation work effectively. However, 
the Department is keeping it constantly under review and will recommend 
changes if an alternative plan becomes advisable. 


1. Foreign currency funds applicable to the Fulbright program (Public Law 584, 
79th Cong.) should be exempt from the Rabaut amendment (Public Law 547, 
sec. 1415, 82d Cong.) 


What has been the effect of the continuing application of the Rabaut amendment 
to the Fulbright foreign currency funds? 

(a) Annual budgets submitted by the various binational foundations and 
commissions overseas cannot be approved by the Department until the appropri- 
ation bill has been enacted. In 1953 this took place on August 7. Heretofore, 
the schedule provided that these annual budgets be approved in April and May 
in order to provide suflicient time to announce opportunities for candidates 
both in the United States and in the various foreign countries. This is particu- 
larly awkward since experience shows that it is desirable to execute the ap- 
provals in April and May in order to have adequate time to carry out the 
programs. 

(b) The Bureau of the Budget requires that any new agreements or extensions 
of existing agreements will be specified in the Department’s annual budget pres- 
entation. This does not prevent the Department from negotiating agreements, 
but does prevent actual initiation of programs in countries where foreign cur- 
rency funds become available for the first time until appropriations make it 
possible to purchase these foreign currencies. 


2. The Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange should establish the cri- 
teria for selection of educational exchanges provided for under the Smith-Mundt 
Act (Public Law 402, 80th Cong. 


Is this being done? 

It is anticipated that vacancies on the Commission will be filled by Presidential 
appointment in the near future. When this is done, the recommendation of the 
committee will be placed on the Advisory Commission's agenda for consideration. 
Meanwhile, it has been noted that such a provision is included in S. 1802, intro- 
duced by Senator Mundt as an amendment to Public Law 402. 
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3. Wherever practicable, the binational commissions abroad functioning as part 
of the Fulbright program shall also make selections of educational exchanges 
under the Smith-Mundt Act 


In what countries are binational commissions abroad also making selections for 
Smith-Mundt exchanges? 


It has been our practice, to a limited extent, to encourage the binational com- 
missions to assist in the selection of exchangees under the Smith-Mundt Act. 
Such assistance is necessary where Fulbright foreign currency travel grants for 
foreign nationals are awarded in conjunction with Smith-Mundt dollar grants. 
The actual and final decision for each Smith-Mundt and other dollar grant is 
made by the Department. All leader-specialist grantees in all countries are 
finally selected by the Department. 

Binational commissions authorized under the Fulbright Act are operating in 
the following countries: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Denmark, 
Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Sweden, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom. In some of these and many 
other countries binational committees on study and training have been established 
to assist with selection under Public Law 402 

Moreover, there is before the Congress a bill (S. 1802), introduced by Senator 
Mundt, to amend Public Law 402. The following provisions would authorize 
IES to extend to exchanges under that law the binational advisory and screen 
ing mechanisms now utilized for exchanges under the Fulbright Act: 

“Sec. 694. The Secretary is authorized to establish in any country with which 
an exchange program under this Act is in effect an advisory commission which 
may be composed of citizens of such country or citizens of the United States, or 
both. It shall the the function of any commission so established to advise the 
Secretary with respect to matters concerning the administration of such exchange 
program. The Secretary is also authorized wherever practicable, to utilize in 
the administration of exchange programs under this Act the services of any 
binational commission established under authority of any other law providing 
similar exchange programs * * *” 

Efforts are continually being made to make additional categories of Smith- 
Mundt grantees eligible for foreign-currency travel grants under the Fulbright 
Act, thus conserving dollar resources as much as possible. As this is done, the 
binational commissions automatically come to share in the responsibility for 
selection. 


4. Consideration should be given to alleviating unusual or emergency financial 
expenses incurred by exchangees during the period of the participation in the 
exchange program. 


Has any study of this problem been made? What are the main problems in 
carrying out this proposal? 


IES requested authority to be permitted to take care of emergency medical 
expenses of grantees for those who do not secure insurance coverage at their 
own expense as well as to pay those expenses over and above the benefits pro- 
vided for under insurance coverage purchased by the grantee. In either case, 
approval of such emergency expenses would have depended on the ability of the 
grantee to absorb these costs from his own resources. This provision was 
deleted by the Bureau of the Budget in the submission to the Congress as being 
subject to a point of order. 

A United States insurance company is now providing health and accident in- 
surance to foreign grantees to be paid for by the grantees themselves. Such 
insurance is being made mandatory for all foreign grantees. 

Possible financial difficulties of Americans abroad under the Fulbright Act 
have always been watched by IES, since continuing dollar obligations may cause 
hardships when grantees are given grants in foreign currencies. As a recent 
development in the study of these problems, the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
was able to obtain the assistance of the Office of Scientific Personnel of the 
National Research Council and the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons of the Conference Board of Associated Research Councils in under- 
taking a questionnaire survey of the adequacy of the maintenance allowance for 
American lecturers and research scholars who received awards under the Ful- 


~o 


bright Act for the academic year 1951-52. On the basis of an analysis of this 
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study by the Department and the agencies named, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships recently approved the following actions: 

1. That a further Department study be made of the present allowance schedules 
in all categories, with the view to providing a review and analysis of compara 
tive data on basic minimum levels of awards, and differentials in allowances for 
all program countries and within each category. 

2. That basic allowances in American lecturer, teacher, and research scholar 
categories be adjusted to provide allowances up to and including four accompany 
ing dependents, beginning in the 1955 program year. (Formerly, adjustments 
could be made for up to and including two dependents in these categories. ) 

3. That the Department prepare criteria for guiding the foundations and 
commissions in devising a fairly standard and equitable scale for the adjust- 
ment of maintenance increases for accompanying dependents for presentation 
to the Stipends Committee. 

$f. That a policy permitting a differential in the allowances between lecturers 
and research scholars be approved in all countries 

5. That such differentials should not exceed the equivalent of $1,000 prorated 
over the life of the grant, end that the discretion in computing the amount be 
left to the foundations and commissions. 

6. That the Conference Board Committee take the necessary steps (1) to in- 
form American colleges, universities, and other appropriate institutions of 
higher learning, and private foundations and organizations in the United States 
of the character and limitations of awards under the Fulbright Act for lecturing 
abroad, and (2) to encourage, to the extent that it is feasible, a liberalization of 
their policies which disqualify lecturer grantees under the Fulbright Act from 
college or university sabbatical pay benefits, or dollar grants from private founda- 
tion funds. 

7. That the Conference Board Committee be advised of the interest of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships in the conduct of an annual survey concerning 
the financial experience of grantees similar to the one recently completed. 

Studies are being undertaken in connection with health insurance for Ameri 
can grantees. No funds for this purpose have been appropriated by Congress, 
but many grantees desire and are willing to pay for a policy which would provide 
them, at minimum cost, an adequate health and acident coverage during the 
period of their grants. If the studies prove that a basic minimum policy at a 
reasonable rate is advisable for American grantees, positive steps may be taken 
to offer American recipients of awards an opportunity to obtain a policy which 
would protect them against the contingency of accident or illness during the 
period of their grants. 


5. Provision should be made for broader orientation of foreign students on all 
aspects of American life 


What new programs have been established for the purpose? Has there been 
any erpansion of existing pro ects? 


1. Recent developments in orientation of students: 

As in the past, provision has been made for orientation for all foreign student 
grantees with United States Government dollar support to receive orientation for 
6 weeks at an academic center or a 4 weeks’ experience in living with an 
American family under the experiment in international living program. It is, 
however, anticipated that orientation will be extended to a limited number otf 
nondollar grantees. Budgetary limitations prevent a more large-scale approach 
to orientation for nondollar grantees. 

Experiments and surveys are being conducted to determine the relative merits 
of orientation through family living and through academic center experiences. 
A decision to give a larger number of grantees the family-type of orientation in 
the summer of 1953, offering them a more intimate contact with American life 
than ordinarily possible, was given support by the first survey on the question. 

In addition, encouragement and guidance is being given to universities to de- 
velop privately financed orientation programs, and to make home hospitality and 
broad social contact with Americans available to foreign students throughout the 
academic year. 

2. Recent developments in orientation of foreign lecturers, research specialists, 
and teachers: 

Since the recommendations were originally released by the subcommittee, the 
missions abroad and the United States educational foundations and commis- 
sions have been sent instructions on improving predeparture orientation for for- 
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eign teachers, lecturers, and research specialists. The response has been en- 
couraging. In most countries where grantees depart in groups, orientation pro- 
grams have been arranged. In the teacher education program, for example, 
specific information has been given at the American host university on the de- 
tails of the program itself, the activities in the communities the teachers were to 
visit, American life, customs, government, educational systems, ete. 

3. Recent developments in orientation for foreign specialists: 

It is being made standard procedure to send all individual foreign specialists 
to the Washington International Center for 1 week. In addition all grantees 
requiring refresher courses in English are sent to the American University Lan- 
guage Center. In the case of group projects, a general orientation period at 
the beginning of the stay in this country will be a regular part of programs ar- 
ranged through universities or sponsoring organizations. Examples are the 
American Press Institute project for Southeast Asian journalists and the proj- 
ect for Japanese labor specialists, arranged by the Department of Labor, which 
will include extended initial orientation at the University of Wisconsin. 

4. Recent developments in orientation for foreign leaders: 

An instruction was sent to the appropriate foreign service posts in May 1953 
requesting that all leader grantees be urged to take advantage of the orientation 
program at the Washington International Center. Subsequent to this, larger 
numbers of leaders have been availing themselves of this opportunity. In ad- 
dition, the Leader Division and the evaluation staff have been cooperating in 
systematic collection of opinions on the center from the visitors, though there 
have as yet been no results from this survey. 

Finally, the Interagency Committee on Training and Exchange of Persons is 
making a survey of printed materials for use in orientation. It is planned that 
through the subcommittee’s efforts a complete list of suitable materials avail- 
able throughout Government organizations and private agencies will be made. 
The list will then be of use to all persons making inquiries on the subject, to new 
sponsors of our programs, and to private individuals and groups asked to accept 
the foreign visitor for programing or hospitality. The results of this study will 
also be made use of in orientation programs for other categories of foreign 
visitors. 


6. It is of the utmost importance that exchangees are selected with the greatest 
prudence, and plans for their training carefully formulated 


What changes, if any, have been made in the selection of exchangees and the 
planning for their training? 

The following have been the major developments since the issuance of the 
committee’s recommendations on selection and programing: 

1. Closer cooperation with, or supervision of, cooperating agencies.— 

1. The Department has just completed a manual entitled, “Guide to the Poli- 
cies and Procedures of the Department of State and the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships Governing the Student Program.” This manual codifies the pro- 
cedures and policies for selection and programing of both American and foreign 
students, and enables the Department to give closer supervision to the cooperat- 
ing agency in its efforts to carry out an effective program. 

2. A greater exchange of information and comment between the cooperat- 
ing agencies responsible for the administration of the foreign lecturer, research 
specialist, and teacher programs and the field in order to improve programing 
and selection has been achieved. 

3. More frequent meetings of IES and agencies responsible for programing 
leader grantees have been held in order to discuss problems and to give guidance 
in planning programs for indivdual leaders which will best meet IES objectives. 

B. Improvement of informational materials to participants and to cooperating 
groups.— 

1. New booklets, presenting a fuller picture of the opportunities and require- 
ments of the teacher, lecturer, and research specialist programs for Americans, 
have been prepared. 

2. Where necessary, steps have been taken recently to improve the booklets 
issued by educational foundations and commissions abroad on the conditions of 
living, and the culture and customs of the host countries. 

8. A new handbook for the regional committees which interview American 
teacher exchange candidates has been prepared in cooperation with the Office 
of Education. This contains statements of criteria, suggestions for interviewing 
and other guidance. 
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4. The Handbook of Fulbright Program Advisers, listing recommended fields 
of study and facilities abroad, has been expanded to include more detailed in- 
formation helpful in counseling student applicants. 

5. As part of the administration of the student exchanges under the Buenos 
Aires Convention by the Institute of International Education, fuller publicity 
on the possibilities for Americans in this program has been arranged. <A greater 
interest on the part of qualified candidates is thus made possible. 

C. Preparation of evaluation studies to improve the program.— 

1. Reports by grantees, both foreign and American, have been analyzed during 
the recent past on a fuller scale than ever before. Where problems of programing 
or administration of programs are found to exist, these are brought to the atten- 
tion of the appropriate operators for action. 

2. An observer accompanied a foreign leader team around this country, noting 
instances, where they existed, of duplications of program between two cities, 
disinterest on the part of grantees, etc. The results were made aavilable to the 
programing agency. 

38. The foundations and commissions abroad, for the first time on a large scale, 
have been requested to submit evaluative comment on each American grantee 
under their supervision, commencing with those who returned to the United 
States in the summer of 1953. 

D. Other developments.— 

1. New and comprehensive instructions have been sent to the field on the 
operation of the foreign teacher education program, and a similar instruction 
on foreign lecturers and research specialists is in preparation. 

2. The application forms for American teachers, lecturers, and research 
specialists have been revised in order to obtain a fuller picture of each ap- 
plicant’s experience, training, and general fitness. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Would you like your prepared statement 
placed in the record also? 

Mr. Riuzey. I would like to make some comments from notes that I 
have, sir, an introduction, if I may, sir. 

Senator HicKENLOoPER. Indeed you may proceed any way you want, 
sir. 

I wondered whether you wanted to have your prepared statement in- 
corporated in the record or not. 

Mr. Rirey. It is not necessary, sir, because I have covered it in the 
questions and answers I have submitted. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ritey. First, Mr. Chairman, I would like to pay tribute on be- 
half of the Department to the thoughtful, sincere, constructive work 
of this committee. 

In preparing the answers to the questions which you submitted to 
the Department, we have confined our answers to the questions which 
dealt with the subject of educational exchange, so—although I am 
representing the Department today—I am not prepared to go beyond 
the scope of the educational exchange activity. 

Very briefly, the questions which were in your list bearing on this 
subject, had to do with the coordination between United States 
Information Agency and the exchange program; with the cooperation 
which we are getting from friendly governments in the operation of the 
exchange program; the cooperation, participation, and so forth, of 
nonofficial groups in this country in connection with the program, 
what our evaluation efforts are, what we have been able to do in the 
field of general coordination of other governmental exchange pro- 
grams; and, what the effect of the so-c alled Rabaut amendment (sec. 
1415 of Public Law 547, of the 82d Cong.) has had on the operation of 
the exchange program. We have commented briefly on the advisa- 
bility of asking the United States Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tional Exchange to submit to us criteria for the selection of grantees. 
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We have commented on the binational selection process that we have 
in our program and on certain aspects of emergency conditions that 
arise When grantees become suddenly ill in this country, and have 
great expense. 

We have commented briefly on the efforts that are being made to 
insure adequate, sufficient orientation for grantees as they come to this 
country in order that they may get more out of their experiences here. 


SELECTION PROCESS FOR STUDENT GRANTEES 


We have also commented on the selection processes that we use in 
trying to select the very best people as participants in the program, 

I am reminded, of course, that a smalltown merchandiser will say 
that anything well bought is well sold, so we feel that the selection 
process 1s probably one of the most important processes of our opera- 
tion. If you do a good job selecting, the job is pretty well under way 
right at that point. 


OPERATION OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM BY USIA ABROAD 


Now, then, we have also gone a little beyond the specific questions 
in preparing our answers, because we have commented quite fully on 
the reasons, the very basis that we used in determining that the U nited 
States Information Agency should operate the exchange program 
overseas. We have covered that very thoroughly on page 2 of the 
prepared questions and answers whic h we have submitted to the com- 
inittee, sir. 

Senator Hicken oorer. In brief, what is your conclusion / 

Mr. Ritey. Our conclusion is that under the circumstances which 
faced us at the time, it was feasible, most economical, and advisable 
to farm this program out to the information agency overseas. We 
felt that we needed a cont inuity of operat ions. 

It would be much more expensive to hire a full-time staff to handle 
nothing but the exchange program overseas. 

That came out of the fact that the cultural activities were trans- 
ferred to the new agency under the plan, and many of the people over- 
seas were doubling in brass as cultural officers and exchange officers. 

In certain countries where we have provincial posts, so-called one- 
man posts, it would be quite expensive to hire a full-time exchange 
officer for such a post. 

As Mr. Streibert has mentioned, we have under negotiation at the 
present time a working fund agreement with USIA which will point 
out quite fully the respective responsibilities of the Department and 
of the USLA in operating under this financial arrangement which we 
are making with them. 

I might add that to the present time there has been the very best of 
cooperation between State and the USIA. We realize that there may 
be some inherent disadvantages in this farming-out arrangement which 
we have covered in our paper, but we are determined to keep this 
uuder study and to do the very best that we can to make it work prop- 
er y and effectively. 

[ am fully confident that with the continued cooperation on both 
sides, we can do just that, sir. 
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Senator HickeNLoorer. Does that complete your statement, Mr. 
Riley / 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Senator Fulbright ? 


SIZE OF SOVIET INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrientr. Mr. Riley, do you have any idea how large an 
exchange program the Russians are carrying on? 

Mr. Rivey. In very general terms, I know it is much larger than 
ours. I have no idea—I am sure that it must be 10 times as large, 
possibly more than that, and that is based purely on spotty informa 
tion from a few selected countries where we know that many, many 
people from these countries are going behind the Iron Curtain for 
one sort of an endeavor or another. 

Senator Futsricur. If I recall correctly, the Vice President said 
he had heard but not checked in Indonesia, that as many as 10,000 a 
year are invited into China as students. 

Have you heard anything similar to that? He could not verify it 

Mr. Riney. I have heard that. 

Senator Futsrienr. You heard it? 

Mr. Rinry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fursricur. Do you think, generally speaking, they have 
a very large progr: mt 


Mr. Rmey. Yes, si 
DISCONTINUANCE OF SOME EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Senator Fursrigutr. Have you had any particular difficulty in 
maintaining the programs in any particular countries? I mean, have 
any of them lapsed ¢ 

Mr. Rinry. Yes. We had a program lapse under Public Law 584, 
with Turkey; that was a foreign currency difficulty. We were unable 
to get foreign currency to continue our 584 program in Turkey 

Senator Futsrienr. Is there any prospect of any further discon- 
tinuance of programs ? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. We have programs in several countries where 
the prospect for adequate foreign currency is playing out. We are 
doing everything possible that we can to beg to find other foreign 
currencies from various other sources. 

For example, under the informational media guaranty program of 
USIA, certain American publications are sold for foreign currencies 
under a binational agreement between that country and the United 
States, and we think that in some areas we may be able to get some 
foreign currencies out of that source. 

Senator Fursricut. Is competition for the fund by the military 
one reason that the foreign currencies have been depleted ? 

Mr. Rinry. That is right, si 

Senator Fursricutr. For what other purposes have these currencies 
been used for ? 

Mr. Ritry. They have been used for various expenditures overseas. 
Foreign buildings have a certain claim on them; the military has a 
certain claim on them; and any other United States expenses in the 
countries are claimants, as well as the exchange service. 
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Senator Fursricur. Would you have any recommendation to the 
committee with regard to that subject? 

Mr. Rirry. Well, from a selfish standpoint, naturally I would be 
very happy if we could be given a very, very high priority for the use 
of these foreign currencies “for the exch: inge program. 

Senator Fuusricur. That is all. 

Mr. Rirey. At the present time, the priority system is not well 
established ; it is a matter of decisions on the part of several agencies 
ranging from the State Department to the Treasury, various other 
executive branches. 

Senator Futsricur. I understood it was first come, first served, with 
respect to the Seen ; is that not correct? 

Mr. Ritey. I do not know, sir. I am not positive of that. I am 
under that impression, but I am not positive, sir. 

Senator Futerieut. That is all. 

Senator HickreNnLoorer. Senator Smith, we are very glad to have 
you visit us this morning. I know you are interested in this subject. 

‘ou are a distinguished member of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, and are always welcome. 

If you have any questions or comments, we would like to have them. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Smirn. I have not heard enough of the testimony. There 
are a lot of questions on my mind. I am one of the strong supporters 
of the exchange of students, especially of bringing foreign students 
here; and that is part of your jurisdiction, I take it? 

Mr. Ritry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. I have been familiar with the exchange program 
with Belgium since it started way back in 1920. We found from our 
experience there that the interest in a country like Belgium is very 
high, and has been one of the best means of cordial relationships be- 
tween the two countries. In fact—this may be exaggeration—I have 
been told that 60 percent of the men in public life today in Belgium are 
graduates of what you might call the Belgian-American exchange 
foundation. That m: ty be an exaggera tion, but it isa very large figure. 

Some of the leading men, like Paul Van Zeeland, the present For- 
eign Minister, were our students. That is one of the reasons I came 
over here this morning to tell you of my great interest. Bringing 
these youngsters here, and having them see how America lives, is 
the best missionary work. 

Mr. Riey. Senator Smith, I am mindful of your great interest 
in this program, dating back farther than the act. You are one of the 
sponsors of the Smith-Mundt Act, which is our basic legislation for 
the operation of this program. 

I think you might be interested to know that out of the present 
Bundestag in Germany, 73 members of the present Bundestag sre for- 
mer exchange grantees under our program. I think that ‘certainly 
will be significant in the deliberations of that organization. 

In answer to your more specific first question, the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange made quite a 
thorough study of the general effectiveness of the exchange program 
just about a year ago. As a matter of fact, the study was prompted 
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by questions from this committee at that time. They circularized 
some 300 educational, professional institutions, some 200 private busi- 
ness organizations. 

The response was overwhelmingly in favor of the program. We 
had close to 90 percent return on the number of letters sent out, and 
better than 90 percent of those responding stated very definitely that 
the exchange program was one of the bulwarks of our international 
relations, was being well handled, and was quite effective. 

Senator Smiru. I am very glad to hear that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate your giving me the oppor- 
tunity to visit with you. 

Senator H:cKENLoorer. We are delighted to have you, Senator 
Smith. 

Senator Fulbright? 


SIZE OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futrricnt. At what level is the exchange program this 
year? How many students are coming? 

Mr. Rivey. I do not have the exact figures, sir. About 6,000, 
three-fourths of whom are foreign guests coming to this country, 
about three-fourths of the people are coming this way. 

The level in money this year, including foreign currencies, is about 
$19,800,000. 

Senator Futsricut. How many countries do they come from? 

Mr. Ritey. Seventy-odd; I think it is 73, sir. 

Senator Futsricut. Seventy-three different countries ? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Futrricut. Do you have any cumulative or approximate 
figures from the beginning of the program on the number of students 
sent abroad and brought to this country ? 

Mr. Ritey. Approximately 30,000, sir. 

Senator Futericnt. Altogether? 

My. Ritey. Altogether; yes, sir. That is since—— 

Senator Futsrient. Since what year? 

Mr. Ritey. There was a small number between 1939 and 1940. The 
bulk of those have come—have been exchanged—since 1949, since the 
enactment of the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Senator Futpricut. Does that include the teachers? 

Mr. Ritery. Yes, sir; all categories, leaders, teachers, professors. 

Senator Futpricut. All categories? 

Mr. Ritey. And students, journalists, the whole gamut. 

Senator Futsricur. Was this year’s program larger or smaller than 
the previous year’s? 

Mr. Ritey. This year’s program was about 13 or 14 percent smaller 
than the last fiscal year. 

Senator Fu.sricutr. Do you anticipate next year’s program to be 
still smaller? 

Mr. Ritey. Well, sir, you know of the deliberations of Congress on 
appropriations, and it would be very difficult to guess. 

Senator Futsriegnt. I know. Has the Budget Bureau made a 
recommendation ? 
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Mr. Ritey. The budget has not been presented to Congress. 

Senator Futerienr. | think that is all. 

I take it you would recommend that it be enlarged ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; I would recommend a well-rounded program. 

Senator Futsrienr. It is a choice between the programs which are 
the most effective from our point of view. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir; very definitely. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTROL OVER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator HickenLoorrr. Mr. Riley, one of the questions which this 
committee sent the State Department, was “Are all other exchanges 
channeled through and required to have the approval of the State 
Department?” Your answer was, “No, since no legislative require- 
ments exist to require other agencies to coordinate or submit for 
approval any similar project which is concerned with the exchange 
programs or training programs.” Then you go on to state that the 
State Department can only suggest. 

Should coordination be mandatory by statute, or should it continue 
as it is at the present time ? 

Mr. Riney. I think there would be some pitfalls in having an abso- 
lute mandatory control by the State Department on every facet of 
another program which might involve the exchange of persons. 

I think there should be much more legal authori ity for coordination 
than we have now. 

I do not intend to be evasive of my answer, but in such programs as 
the technical assistance, economic assistance programs, the exchange 
features are minor parts of larger technical programs, and it might 
be rather cumbersome if we had absolute control. It would be very 
helpful if we had legislative assistance requiring other agencies who 
are involved in exchange to make certain reports in some detail, timely 
reports, which would give us—give the Government a very good idea 
of exactly what is going on at any one time. 

Senator HrcKeNtoorer. I see. 

Are there any other questions ? 

If not, we thank you very much, Mr. Riley. 

Your answers, as I said before, will be incorporated in the record. 


EXPIRATION OF SUBCOMMITTEE 


So far as we know at this time, this will be the last hearing of the 
committee. There will be some executive meetings of the committee. 
The committee’s life expires on the Ist of February, and I think all 
of the committee members hope that we can be somewhat unique by 
actually bringing this committee to a close, rather than continuing its 
life indefinitely. 

Senator Fulbright just reminded me of a little secret I whispered 
to him the other day. I think we are going to return a substantial 
amount of money to the Treasury, which may be a unique operation. 

For the record, I want to thank the vigorous attention which the 
staff has given to this whole subject. 

In addition to their normal fine cooperation on any subject assigned 
to them by the Foreign Relations Committee, I think our staff has 
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been especially interested in this subject matter, and has devoted an 
unusual amount of time and intelligent attention in their exploration 
of this subject. They have been helpful, indeed, and I am sure 
Senator Fulbright agrees that the same situation existed under his 
able chairmanship. 

Senator Funsricur. Yes, sir. 


OBJECTIVES OF SUBCOMMITTEE STUDY 


Senator Hickentoorrer. We are very grateful to them. 

We can only hope that the studies of our committee may be of some 
benefit. We are vitally interested in this subject, and our committee’s 
whole endeavor and desire has been to see if we can make the program 

better program. Where praise was merited, we gave it, but not 
otherwise. 

The program can be further corrected, adjusted, and improved, just 
as anything else can be constantly improved with experience. Re- 
gardless of the fact that this committee will go out of existence, the 
Foreign Relations Committee will keep a constant and very acute 
interest in the operations of the information program and of the 
exchange program. 

I cannot refrain from saying also at this point that, having seen 
the operations of this program, it is my personal conclusion—I cannot 
commit the other members of the committee to this—that the informa- 
tion program has been improving. Those who direct it know of other 
ways in which it can be further improved. 


VALUE OF THE EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS PROGRAM 


The exchange-of-persons program under the Smith-Mundt Act, of 
which Senator Smith was one of the two moving forces, and under the 
Fulbright a which has the mark of paternity of Senator Ful- 
bright on it, is a very, very great credit to our country. 

It has ick a most responsive reception all over the world, and has 
done us a tremendous amount of good. It is a program that is highly 
worth while in the overall long-range interests of the United States 
in a cooperatively better world. 

I want to congratulate not only Senator Fulbright, but Senator 
Smith and Senator Mundt. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. 

Senator Hicken Looper. I want to congratulate them for their 
vision in years past and for their vigorous attention and guardian- 
ship of this program. 

Senator Smiru. As one who participated in originating this legis- 
lation, I have felt elated over the wonderful attention given by you 
and Senator Fulbright this last year to this program. 

I feel that the investigation by you two gentlemen and the other 
members of your subcommittee has been of great help to the full 
Foreign Relations Committee. I could not give the attention I would 
have liked to give personally to this, but I feel it has been in better 
hands than if I had been more active in it. Your careful scrutiny 
and your objective approach, has helped us enormously in really 
seeing the possibilities of this whole program. 
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I thank you for what you have done. 

Senator HickENLoorer. You were not here earlier when many com- 
pliments were passed. Outside of myself, they were all deserved by 
those to whom they were given. I think it is interesting Senator, that 
this committee after working together for almost 2 years is going 
to end the show and take it off the road, and while we all still like 
each other 

Senator Futsrient. That is correct. 

Senator Hickenioorer. The meeting will be adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the hearing was adjourned.) 
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